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OPA’s Housewife, Mrs. Philip L. Crowlie 


(See National Week) 


























Sealing the 


last-minute sting 


ina bomb 


A “‘block buster’”’ bomb is harmless . 
until someone opens a “tin can.” 


This can contains the bomb’s sting 

a fuse. Without it no bomb can 
explode. At the last minute before a 
raid, the fuse is taken from the ean 
and shoved into the nose of the bomb. 

This fuse has to be right when it 
goes into the bomb. That’s why it’s 
packed in a can. 

A damp fuse could turn a costly 
bomb into a worthless dud. But the 


Bingham 


“‘bomb fuse’’ can, moisture-proof and 
air-tight, keeps each fuse safe and dry 
until it’s needed. 

Vital materials like this are riding 
off to war by the millions in America’s 
favorite container. They —and the 
can—are working for American boys, 
helping them do a job and come out 
on top. The essential things you get in 
cans—food, fuel, medicine—are also 
going to the fighting fronts in cans. 


Cans are tough. They don’t break, 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


/t gets there-sate-in cans 


ree f 









chip or tear. They protect against 
water, dirt, light, insects. Things get 
there —safe-— in cans. 

The can that goes to war today 
will be back again . . . guarding the 
things you depend on. It’ll be better 
than ever, thanks to the experience 
we’re gaining as packaging head- 
quarters for the boys in uniform. 





NOTE 
TO WAR MANUFACTURERS 


Metal containers are delivering the goods 
safely—foods, supplies, and bullets arrive 
ready for action. Continental is making 
millions of these cans along with other 
war needs, including plane parts. 

Yet, rushed as we are, we can still take 
on more! Right now, a part of our vast 
metal-working facilities for forming, stamp- 
ing, machining and assembly is stil! avail- 
able. Write or phone our War Products 
Council, 100 East 42nd Street, New York. 








—— 
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Why every company has an obligation 





to make post-war plans now 


SC people think post-war plan- 
ning now is somehow unpatriotic, 


premature, the wrong use of time. 


The government doesn’t think so. 
They are working on demobilization 
plans, conversion to peace, and yet not 
letting it interfere with prosecution of 
the war. Everyone can and should do 


the same, because... 


What sort of welcome will it be for 
our soldiers if they come home to closed 
factories, with ‘No Help Wanted” signs 
—factories shut down while they’re 


being converted to peacetime products? 


As part of its post-war program, 
every factory should plan on providing 
as many good jobs as possible for effi- 
cient workmen. To provide good jobs, 


a factory will have to compete success- 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER. 
FASTER. FOR LESS... 
WITH A 
WARNER & SWASEY 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 





fully in the peacetime world. To com- 
pete successfully means you must pro- 
vide goods at a cost low enough to 
attract buyers. To keep your costs that 
low means you must provide your 
workmen with every possible means of 
eliminating waste and keeping down 
cost-per-piece. And that means the 


most efficient machine tools. 


Plan now, and set aside the dollars, 
for the new Warner & Swasey Turret 
Lathes and other machine tools you'll 
need to keep your post-war costs low. 
Modern Warner & Swaseys can cut 
turning costs as much as 50% below 
many old-time rates. That means broader 
markets for your goods; and that means 
you'll provide more post-war jobs. Right 


there is reason enough te do your post- 


war planning now. 























Civilian Supplies. War Production 
Board acted to relieve critical shortages 
in some civilian items, tightened up re 
strictions on other civilian goods. 

Clothing: New simplification order was 
issued setting specific limits on the amounts 
of materials that may be used in the basic 


silhouette and trimming of women’s 
dresses, blouses, coats, jackets, skirts. 
slacks, coveralls, playsuits, shorts and 


neckwear. For the first time, restrictions 
were placed on materials used in toddler's 
sizes of 1 to 4 years. 

Pressure cookers: Material allotments to 
manufacturers were increased so they can 
turn out 125,000 additional pressure cook- 
ers for home canning, bringing the total 
authorized to 275,000. About 30,000 
expected to be ready for distribution to 
retailers by June 1. WPB noted that ap- 
plications to buy the cookers should be 
made to County Agricultural War Boards. 

Iceboxes: An additional 25,975 iceboxes 


are 


were assigned to manufacturers’ quotas for 
the period ending July 1. This increases to 
239.575 the total that may be built by 
July 1. 

Galvanized ware: A 25 per cent increase 
in the amount of iron and steel that may 
be used for making garbage and ash cans 
and pails was announced. Restriction on 
output of kerosene and gasoline storage 
cans also was lifted, with quotas set at 
half as many as were made in the year 
ended June 3, 1941. 

Lead and tin: Increasing supplies of lead 
and tin make it possible to ease restrictions 
on use of these two important metals, 
WPB said. The new order does not make 
lead or tin available for nonessential uses, 
but removes the limitation on the amount 
of lead available for essential articles. 


Construction. WPB took the first 
step implementing its recent decision to 
review, with a view to canceling, nearly 
half of the remaining $11,000,000,000 
worth of war plant construction scheduled 
for 1943. Charles E. Volkhardt was named 
chief of a new Facilities Bureau. His or- 


The March of the News __ 


ganization will recommend for approval or 
disapproval all plant facilities costing $10,- 
000 or more that cannot be completed be- 
fore next October 1. 


Bicycles. Quota limits were taken off 
June bicycle ration allowances for all the 
States in Eastern gasoline shortage area 
except West Virginia. Office of Price Ad- 
ministration said bicycles will be rationed 
to anyone in the area gainfully employed in 
any occupation or doing work necessary 
to the war effort, or to school pupils. 


Farm Machinery. Idle farm machin- 
ery will be requisitioned where necessary 
to make it available to farmers who can 
put the machinery to full use, War Food 
Administration announced. County <Agri- 
cultural War Boards will determine wheth- 
er or not machinery is idle and request 
State chairmen to issue the requisitions. 


Draft. Senate Military Affairs Commit- 
tee unanimously shelved the Kilday bill 
to make mandatory the induction of single 
and childless men before fathers. 


Poll Tax. The House passed an anti- 
poll tax bill to abolish poll taxes as a pre- 
requisite for voting for federal candidates 
in primaries and final elections in the seven 
States that impose such levies, Virginia. 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas and Texas. The measure 
now goes to the Senate, where a similar 
bill, passed by the House last October. 
was defeated by a filibuster. 


Lumber. Government agencies acted 
to help farmers get lumber for essential re- 
pairs and construction, exclusive of farm 
dwellings. WPB and WFA announced col- 
laboration on a program to extend an AA-2 
preference rating for delivery of a total of 
500,000,000 board feet of lumber for farm 
use during June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Applications by farmers for this 
“emergency lumber” will be handled 
through County Agricultural War Boards. 
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NEWS 


I's the new Interstate plane for the 
United States Navy . . . a composite, 
twin-engine training plane of unique 
design. Developed in collaboration 
with Navy engineers, it passed its 
flight-tests like a seasoned veteran and 
isnow in production. 


Significant, too, is the speed with 
which this plane was engineered and 
manufactured. It took less than nine 
months from the original blueprints 
to the first flight of the prototype. A 
record, we believe, unparalleled in 
military aviation! 

The same engineering and produc- 


tion skill is reflected in the L-6...a 





ATTENTION : 
AIRCRAFT SPOTTERS! 


Theved a feienelly Manger tH The whey 


liaison plane of advanced design 
which Interstate produces for the 
United States Army Air Force. It is 
further emphasized in the thousands 
of bomb shackles, machine gun and 
cannon chargers, hydraulic actuators 
and other vital units Interstate pro- 
duces for America’s great warplanes. 


In the medium and small plane field, 





no other manufacturer possesses such 
a diversified background; such spe- 
cialized experience; such a wealth of 
engineering talent. This gives Inter- 
state outstanding advantages in the 
moderate-priced plane field, both 
single and twin-engine design . . . ad- 
vantages sure to be reflected in the 
peace-planes of tomorrow. 


INTERSTATE AIRCRAFT AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION *& LOS ANGELES AND EL SEGUNDO, CALIFORNIA * DE KALB, ILLINOIS 





Notice how this workman is squinting. . . leaning over in an effort to see. Glare in his 
eyes is the chief cause. No employee can do his best work under such a handicap. 


Same workman . . . same machine. But with improved seeing conditions he is relaxed 
and comfortable. This means speedier production, less spoilage, fewer accidents. 


These pictures 


show the meaning of 


SIGHT FOR 
VICTORY 


Today in thousands of war plants 
careful attention to seeing cop. 
ditions is helping to speed pro. 
duction, reduce spoilage, preven 
accidents. Many little things ca 
be done to correct lighting faults 
and make it easier to see—espe. 
cially on the night shift. 


In order that all of the fighting war plants of 
America may get the utmost production benefits 
from their present lighting, a nation-wide “Sigh 
for Victory” check-up has been planned for the 
month of June. General Electric is glad to coop 
erate with other members of the Lighting Indus. 
try in this effort to help production men check 
their lighting. 


Get Your Copy of New Book 
SIGHT FOR VICTORY 


Some day soon a lighting man plans to bring you: 
new manual entitled “SIGHT FOR VICTORY’, 
published by the National Better Light-Better Sight 
Bureau. It tells clearly and simply how to recognix 
and correct lighting bottlenecks in your plant wit 
the minimum use of critical materials or man-power. 


The manual includes a useful Light-Sight check shee 
for your convenience. If that lighting man fails » 
reach you, you can still get your copy by phoning 
your nearest G-E lamp office. Or ask your G-E lam 
supplier or local Electric Service Company. Generd 
Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Tune in the G-E MAZDA lamp radio program Sundays 10p-* 
{ Eastern War Time} N. B.G 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSGTAIG Washington, D. C. 


You can put these things down as definite..... 
Government will become more, not less dictatorial, as war goes on. 

There will be a crackdown, not an easing of controls, for retailers, for 
other groups seeking to enjoy more of their own private and exclusive inflation. 
Army-Navy demands will continue to get first call on men and materials. 

New Office of War Mobilization is weighted to reflect the military view. 
Civilian rationing will tend to expand, to get tighter, not to be eased. 
That's to be forced by skyrocketing money supplies, skyrocketing demands 

for goods at a time of diminishing quantities of goods available to civilians. 
To be more specific, in the light of developments..... 

You_can expect little if any easing of restrictions on gasoline use. 
You_may share more evenly in available food supplies, but over-all food for 
civilians will tend to be less plentiful as the year wears on, not more plentiful. 
Your chance of getting more oil for heating next winter is very slim. 
You'll probably face clothing rations if buying run on clothes keeps up. 
You stand little chance of getting more meat, canned goods, butter, etc. 
But: It is being discovered that the American people adjust rapidly to the 
changes forced by war; that initial grumbling dies down after a while. 
Latest White House switching of war powers and personalities is another bit 
of juggling, @uother patchwork effort to prevent one more threatened breakdown. 
Idea is to make a real Assistant President of James Byrnes, to give hima 

committee that will take the heat off when unpopular decisions are made. It is a 

new version of the war cabinet idea, a new venture in improvising. It may work. 
As the new set-up is designed to work in practice..... 

Justice Byrnes: Mr. Byrnes will hold power to act, to fix policy on prices, 
man power, rationing, civilian supply vs. military supply, transportation. And: 
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If he wants special backing he's to get approval of a committee made up of War 
and Navy Secretaries Knox and Stimson, WPB's Nelson, Harry Hopkins. 

Prentiss Brown and his OPA: Mr. Brown is to take orders on policy; is to 
run what will be largely an administrative organization. Heat will be off him. 

Chester Davis and his WFA: Mr. Davis, too, will operate under orders. But: 
Davis influence is great in Congress, his field of food production and distribu- 
tion is technical. So: His voice on policy will continue to carry much weight. 

Harold Ickes and his oil administration: Mr. Ickes now can take his ideas 
to Mr. Byrnes, can get a hearing where he couldn't before. OPA paid no atten- 
tion to Ickes's warnings on an impending oil shortage, let a crisis develop. 

Paul McNutt and his WMC: Mr. McNutt will take orders on man-power policy; 
will act on instructions. Yet: He, like the others, will have wide latitude so 
long as policies do not cross those of other administrators. 

And so on. The effect, if Mr. Byrnes makes it work, will be to eliminate 
public squabbles over policy, to end much bickering, to create some uniformity. 














Now as to Byrnes's attitude, his ideas on policy, the influences around him: 
Mr. Byrnes will insist on a firm price policy, a firm rationing policy. 
He will hold out for dollars-and-cents price ceilings, for subsidies, too. 
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He'll not be friendly to general new wage increases. Organized labor does 
not consider him a friend, does not especially like the fact of his new power. 

He will not favor civilian interests over military interests when goods are 
divided up. He will not try to trim down military demands for men. 

In a pinch, in case of an issue going to the new Mobilization Committee...., 

Knox and Stimson will represent the military view. That view is that U.S. 
civilians are having much too easy a time of it; that they're pampered. 

Harry Hopkins will go along with the military on most issues. He, too, is 
of the opinion that civilians are getting too much, that they're crying too much, 

Donald Nelson stands up for civilians. He has tried to buck the military. 
However: Mr. Byrnes is not very greatly influenced by Mr. Nelson. 

And: It always is to be remembered Mr. Hopkins lives in the White House; 
that he speaks for Mr. Roosevelt on many issues; that Mr. Byrnes, with an office 
in the White House, will see him frequently. In brief: The Hopkins influence 
will be great when issues arise that Mr. Byrnes prefers not to settle alone. 




















On the subject of Army size and the draft..... 

Don't expect any cut in the goal of 10,760,000 men in service by 1944. 

This means that fathers must be called before many more months. 

In June: Quotas may be met by a rather heavy draft of high school graduates, 

In July: More 18-year-olds, plus tag-end non-fathers may meet quotas. 

Then: In August or September first call of fathers is to be expected. How 
many city fathers are to be called will depend on whether exemption for farmers 
is left unchanged. Many physically fit non-fathers are backed up on farms. 








To turn to the war itself: There is much better understanding between the 
U.S. and British military men; much closer agreement on moves to come. 

In the case of Italy..... 

Air attack is a prelude to probable invasion of Sicily and Sardinia. 

And: Air attack is disorganizing Italian life; is breaking down transport, 
destroying utilities, knocking out naval base facilities. 

First order of 1943 war business is to force Italy out of the war. It is 
to release warships, merchant ships, tankers for other offensive operations. 

In the case of Germany..... 

Emphasis through most, maybe all, of 1943 will be on air attack; on crip- 
pling German transport, German industry, German morale. Results are good to date. 

And: More emphasis will center on ending the submarine problem. Again: The 
results now are good. New methods of attacking submarines are having success. 

Actual invasion from the West seems uncertain before 1944. 

But: Germany can expect flank attacks of great importance during 1943. 

Any big German offensive in 1943 again will be directed at Russia. Military 
view is that Hitler's Army has oue more offensive in its system. It should fail. 
































In the case of Japan..... A 
There will be some important actions this year; some offensives that will \ 
give the Japanese a taste of things to come. Attu is just the first. . 
However: First order of business for both Britain and U.S. will continue to = 
be the war against Germany. It will be 1944 before a major effort is made in : 
the Pacific war. Moves prior to that time will be to gain strategic positions. A 
It now is to be expected that Mr. Roosevelt will turn more and more of th 


his attention to the problems of postwar adjustment, to problems of peace. 
War strategy is pretty well agreed upon for months to come. President now of 
is delegating most domestic problems to James Byrnes. Mr. Roosevelt can be 
expected to turn personal attention to domestic and to world political problems. a 
The President sees postwar issues as issues that really will tax his sell- 
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This bird-cage is built to catch sharks! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/ZYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Avear Aco the eastern coastline of 
our country was infested by “sharks” 
of a vicious variety ... sharks which 
brought flaming death to many 
American ships and seamen. 

Today it is very unhealthy for 
those same sharks, thanks in large 
measure to the ceaseless patrolling 
of our shores by blimps. . . termed, 
by a spokesman of the U. S. Navy, 
“the natural enemy of the U-boat.” 

This is good news for all America, 
but it particularly warms the hearts 
of Goodyear people. For this is ful- 
filment of a faith. More than thirty 
years ago Goodyear began to build 


and fly balloons and airships. It has 
never stopped. Through the dark 
days, when many gave up lighter- 
than-air craft, Goodyear carried on 
. . . keeping the nation’s only tech- 
nical staff intact . Maintaining 
continuous research .. . storing up a 
vast reservoir of skills and experi- 
ence unequaled anywhere. 

Thus, when the enemy struck with- 
out warning, Goodyear was able to 
build airships for the Navy, and help 
train pilots to operate them. Today, 
because some one had faith, the 
shore line of America is safer, and 
the future of free men brighter. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear also 
works in metals, chemicals, aircraft and 
is one of the world’s largest producers 


of fabrics. 


Goodyear will have many interesting new 


Serving the nation today, 


products for you tomorrow. 
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@ You'll put an end to surfacing | 
delays the minute you start using SKILSAW 
BELT SANDERS! They go right to each job 
... quickly remove scale, dirt, paint or var- | 
nish... swiftly sand, rub, buff 
and prepare for finishes. Be- 
cause SKILSAW BELT SANDERS 
are light, compact, powerful 
..«they handle easier, get 
more work done in less time. 
That’s why you'll find them 
“first at the finish” in leading 
War Plants everywhere. 


SKILSAW 
9 Modeis 


ORILLS 
23 Models 


SKILSAW BELT SANDERS 
speed all operations from 
coarsest surfacing to highest 
polishing ...on wood, metal, 
stone or compositions. Power- “ 
ful Models available in bele 22 YS 
widths up to 412 in. Ask your 
distributor for a demonstra- OCLs SANDERS 
tion of SKILSAW BELT SANDERS : 

. + = Soon! srOrTasts an, 


DISC SANDERS 
6 Models 


SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO BLOWERS 


Sold by leading distributors of hardware 
and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


FLOOR SANDERS 





TOOLS 


AINERICR'S WANDS 
ODUCTINE § 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT always pay a bonus to 
your workers without having to figure 
that bonus in as base pay when overtime 
is calculated. The Wage and Hour Ad- 
ministration rules that where employers 
pay a bonus on a prearranged basis, they 
must prorate that weekly 
periods to determine regular rates of pay. 


payment over 


YOU CAN 
and development 
with the 


now in oil drilling 
on Government land 
that the Government 
will demand only 121% per cent in royal- 
The 
issues this new regulation un- 
recent statute. Royalties used to 
1214, to 352 cent. 


engage 
assurance 
ties over a 10-year period. General 
Land Office 
der a 
from 


range per 


YOU CAN get extra ration points for 
your workers or customers if you are work- 
ing in an_ isolated rationed 
food is not supplemented easily with non- 
rationed items. OPA makes this allowance 
to care for miners, 
fishermen, and others in 
similar occupations. Eating establishments 
that feed such likewise 
titled to additional points. 


area, W here 


loggers, prospectors, 


sheepherders 
persons 


are en- 


YOU 


operator, 


CAN, as a 


accept au 


brass or wire mill 
order for an item that 
you do not produce, provided you arrange 
the item from 
producer of controlled materials products. 
This the Con- 
trolled War Pro- 


duction 


for delivery of another 


made under 
Plan by the 


regulation is 
Materials 
Board. 


YOU 


service 


CANNOT 


station more 


operate a gasoline 
than 12 hours in any 
than 72 hours in any 


The Petro- 


issues this 


one day or 
week for 


leum 


more 
customers. 
Administration War 
regulation. 


ordinary 
for 


YoU 
order larger supplies of tires than your 
rationing certificates would allow if 
need better-balanced inventories or 
inventories to meet 
The OPA changes its rationing 
permit this practice in 


CAN obtain special permission to 


N ou 
larger 
demands. 

rules to 
special 


customer 


Cases. 


and administrative decisj 


YOU CAN appeal from War Ma 
Commission orders under procedures 
set up. Appeals can be made at 
regional and national levels. 


YOU CANNOT manufacture ore 
delivery on the usual quantity of g 
dyestuffs used for coloring gasoline 
dyeing apparel, or coloring chemieg} 
cators or bacteriological slides. Prodys 
of these dyes is limited strictly by 


YOU 


damaged 


CAN sell your unused and 
copper and copper-base 
pipe and tube fittings to the Gove 
WPB announces that it will purchag 
inactive stocks in the hands of ph 
building contractors or their supplier 
YOU CANNOT scrap, sell or deliv 
scrap used automobile parts after Ju 
unless the parts no longer are fit for 
WPB issues this order to conserve § 
supply of used automobile parts. 


YOU CAN now calculate your own 
ing price for a new product under asm 


formula issued by OPA. 
general, 


The formula, 
customary mai 
margin for a similar article, based on} 
cost of the new product. 


allows your 


YOU CAN get an OPA regional 
ministrator to adjust ceiling prices for 
poultry. OPA has given its adminis 
authority to make these adjustments 
the field. 


YOU 


probably 


CAN, as a warehouse ope 
stock aircraft het 
and components. WPB is devising ap 
to permit warehousing of such item 
flow of matensl 


some 


to smooth the 
aircraft industry. 


ore ler 
the 


YOU CANNOT refuse to give 
to farmers who want gasolift 
nonhighway farm purposes. The Pet 
Administration has directed dis 
to favor farm users when selling § 


ence 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and ring 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus ¢ 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrrep® 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic 
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“Just getting the wire laid was a tough problem. Keeping it intact in bombing, 
shellings and adverse weather is a twenty-four-hour proposition. . . . Wire repar 
crews are made up of four men. Three stand guard while the other works’ 

(From story by Sgt. James W. Hurlbut, Marine Corps Combat Correspondent 


Telephone Exchange on Guadaleanal 


Marine communications men built it under Telephone lines are life-lines and produc 
fire. And it has been kept built. The tion lines in a war. Thanks for helping 
“Guadalcanal Tel & Tel” covers well over a keep the Long Distance wires open for vit 
thousand miles of wire. ~ calls to war-busy centers. 


That is where some of your telephone mate- 
rial went. It’s fighting on other fronts, too. WA CALLS COME F. nee 
We’re getting along with less here so they 
can have more over there. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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PRICE-CONTROL CRISIS: 
EFFECT OF TOO MANY DOLLARS 


Inflationary Danger of Excess Cash and Dwindling Supply of Goods 


How new administrative 
setup will strive to 
hold the economic front 


A wild inflation of prices continues to 
fie just around the corner. This inflation 
has threatened for many months to turn 
that corner, and to send people on a mad 
sramble for a shrinking supply of goods. 

The latest inflation threat is the most 
dangerous yet to arise. It appears in the 
form of an apparent breakdown in retail 
price ceilings. It shows up in the growth 
of a vast bootleg trade in foods and in 
some other goods. It is seen in the scram- 
ble now going on in clothing stores all 
over the nation as men and women rush 
to turn their dollars into dresses and suits 
and underwear and other apparel. 

The rush for goods that now is under 
way comes at a time when dollars are 
more plentiful than ever before. This ex- 
plains the sudden creation by the Presi- 
dent of the Office of War Mobilization, 
under James F. Byrnes. This agency 
amounts to a war cabinet on the home 
front, and is to be in charge of programs 
that will keep the civilian economy on an 
even keel while war production goes ahead. 

The creation of the new war cabinet 
comes at a time when the country faces 
one more domestic crisis. In the past, 
price-inflation threats were treated mildly, 
but in time. The first threat, two years 
ago, came from raw material prices. It 
was checked by selective price control 
and stayed checked. Then came the threat 
from farmers for higher prices and from 
workers for higher wages. These threats 
were partially answered by flexible wage 
controls and some farm price ceilings. In 
each instance, important groups were 
forced to accept control over their incomes. 

Today’s threat of runaway prices comes 
from wholesalers and retailers who deal in 
the types of goods that’ the average Ameri- 
tan must have to live. These merchants, 
the last of the groups to feel a real squeeze 
through dollars-and-cents price ceilings, 
are resisting. At the same time, the Gov- 
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ernment has been slow to enforce its own 
retail price orders. The Government, too, 
has been slow to deal with the bootleggers 
operating in black markets where the man 
with money can buy whatever he wants 
regardless of rationing or ceilings. 

This crisis has led to much bickering in- 
side the Government and to complaints 
from housewives who can’t get meat or po- 
tatoes, producers who want more money, 
industries that object to regulations. Price 
Administrator Prentiss M. Brown admits 
that his ceilings have been punctured; that 





JAMES F. BYRNES 
Stabilizer to mobilizer 


OPA has lost a round in the battle against 
inflation. His agency also is at odds with 
the War Food Administration, under 
Chester C. Davis, over policy. 

New policy decisions now are to be made 
by Mr. Byrnes and his Office of War 
Mobilization, with help from Navy Secre- 
tary Knox, War Secretary Stimson, Harry 
Hopkins, and Judge Fred M. Vinson, who 
succeeds Mr. Byrnes as Director of the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. 


The situation that now exists, and the 
outline of the treatment required already 
are beginning to become clear. 

The basic problem is this. The Gov- 
ernment right now is pouring out dollars 
at a rate that approaches $100,000,000,000 
a year. War plans at this time call for 
spending $338,000,000,000—more than a 
third of a trillion dollars. This fleod of 
money is unbelievably large. It is ap- 
proaching a peak at a time when store 
shelves are being emptied of many types 
of goods, and when replacement of goods, 
once removed from shelves, is difficult. 

That is a classic inflation setup. How it 
can develop into a runaway price rise, 
unless soon brought under control, is dem- 
onstrated by the gasoline crisis on the 
East Coast. So far as gasoline is con- 
cerned, ration coupons take the place of 
dollars. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion issued those coupons. However, the 
Petroleum Administration for War couldn’t 
deliver as much gasoline as the coupons 
called for. Result was that gasoline dis- 
appeared. The coupons simply couldn’t 
buy the gasoline they were supposed to 
buy. An individual with a book full of 
them has to get into a line of cars, wait 
sometimes as much as an hour and a half, 
and then count himself lucky to get three 
gallons. 

The same situation can develop in re- 
gard to dollars and goods. Dollars are 
pouring out on such a vast scale that, ex- 
cept under firm price controls and wide- 
spread rationing, individuals will have 
enough dollars to clean out the nation’s 
supply of goods in quick order. The time 
could come when a person with a pocket- 
ful of money could go into a store and 
get neither food nor clothing unless he 
was lucky, and willing to pay fantastic 
prices. Before meat rationing, in fact, 
this situation did arise in many cities. 

The problem’s solution is this. The 
present crisis stems from the fact that 
wartime inflation can be controlled, in 
general, by only two methods, neither of 
which is being applied firmly in the U.S. 

The first method is to reduce the supply 
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of money by taxing away the excess dol- 
lars—or sterilizing those dollars in savings. 
The purpose is to make certain that there 
is only enough money to buy the availa- 
ble supply of goods at present prices. 

Congress balks at the tax route. Out of 
a national income of $140,000,000,000 this 
year, taxes are to take only about $15,000,- 
000,000. This leaves $125,000,000,000 to 
buy an estimated $80,000,000,000 worth 
of available goods and services. The new 
tax law will narrow this gap a little, but 
not much or for long. The tax solution 
apparently is not to be applied with as 
much force as in other countries, such as 
Great Britain, Canada or Germany. 

The second method is to impose strict 
controls over prices and to adopt a firm 
and widespread rationing policy. By and 
large, the Government has tried to go 
easy to date. Rationing is seldom tried 
until it is forced. The first retail price 
ceilings were unclear and easily evaded 
through brand changes. Wages and farm 
prices crept gradually higher. Only mild 
pressure has been applied to siphon off 
dollars from workers’ incomes into Gov- 
ernment bonds or into other savings where 
they cannot push prices up. 

All controls now must be tightened if 
inflation is to be avoided without drasti- 
cally heavier taxes. The situation calls 
for regilation of almost every phase of 
life—wages, prices, profits, business opera- 
tions, eating, and dressing habits. This 
admittedly is the price the country must 
pay because so little of the job is to be 
done by taxation. 

Other countries have used both methods 
of control. Without taxation, however, this 
country’s program calls for more vigor on 
the regimentation front. 

Fixed ceilings. Rigid ceilings on a 
dollars-and-cents basis are planned for re- 
tail prices. OPA has just begun this policy 
and already the complaints are loud. The 
food industry objects to the strait jacket, 
and, inside the agency, six officials of the 
Food Division have resigned. 

Subsidies. OPA also promises to roll 
prices back to levels prevailing on Sept. 
15, 1942. First steps have been taken in 
ordering reduced prices for meat, butter 
and coffee. To make these reductions 
stick, subsidies must be paid to offset 
losses at producers’ or distributors’ levels. 

Subsidies, however, are having a hard 
fight in Congress. The farm bloc and the 
cotton bloc want none of them, preferring 
higher prices. Other interests object be- 
causethey foresee another Governmentlev- 
er to control business practices and profits. 

Yet subsidies are not new. The Govern- 
ment now pays around $700,000,000 a 
year to keep down canners’ prices of veg- 
etables; to pay rail charges on gasoline to 
the East and coal to New England; to hold 
the line on imported goods, and to keep 
high-cost mines operating. 
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FOOD ADMINISTRATOR DAVIS . . . PRICE ADMINISTRATOR BROWN 
The President decided it was time to get moving 


Quality control. Another element in 
price control deals with quality. Mer- 
chants and manufacturers can, and have, 
lowered quality to escape the rigors of 
ceilings. Now OPA proposes to stop this. 

The first stop was in women’s rayon 
hosiery and has brought forth anguished 
complaints. The hosiery industry claims 
that the standards issued are unreason- 
able and unworkable and give no consid- 
eration to industry practices. OPA, how- 
ever, is holding firm. Yet an attempt to 
stamp Government grades on canned 
goods failed in a bloc within the agency. 

Each stage and each sector of the price- 
control program now is being attacked. 
Rumors abound that this opposition soon 
will force OPA into the discard; rumors 
that Price Administrator Prentiss Brown 
and his aides vehemently deny. 

Punctured price ceilings and mounting 
opposition to controls, however, are caus- 
ing these groups to become restive: 

Wage earners. Union leaders are 
sharpening their knives to demand fur- 
ther wage increases. They are arguing that 
living costs now are rising faster than 
wages, that price controls have failed, and 
they are keeping an eye on John L. Lewis 
and the gains he may make for his mine 
workers. (See page 42.) 

Farmers. Pressure for higher farm 
prices subsided with the President’s “hold- 
the-line” order of April 8, but any retail 
price rises or wage increases would revive 
demands for still higher farm prices. This, 
in turn, would raise food costs and lead 
to more demands for wage increases. 

The Office of War Mobilization comes 


into the picture just when signs point to 
such a price-wage inflation cycle. Prop 
pects are that the new agency’s treatment 
of this crisis will be vigorous, for the A¢ 
ministration can ill afford to send its wa 
costs skyrocketing at the present time 
A 1 per cent rise in prices, for exampk, 
would mean at least a $1,000,000,000 at 
dition to the annual munitions bill. 
Furthermore, any relaxation of contros 
now could blow the lid off prices. OPA 
economists figure that, without holdin 
down retail charges, living costs woull 
rise at a rate of 5 per cent a month, 
amounting to more than 50 per cent ins 
year. Food prices would be up still higher 
leading to more complaints from house 
wives and their working husbands. 
The new agency promises to take a fim 
stand against pressures now developing, 
both inside and outside of Congress, ft 
relaxation of regulations. It also appeatsa 
the President’s answer to growing demani 
from Congress for a top civilian agency 
direct the war effort. These demands hat 
been voiced by the Special Senate Com 
mittee to Investigate the War Progra 
(the Truman Committee), Senator it 
gore, (Dem.), of West Virginia, and Rep 
resentative Tolan (Dem.), of Caliform 
Other indications are that a tighle 
rein will be held over the sprawling # 
agencies that now deal with producl 
of food and munitions, prices and 
bution. These agencies are likely to be 
come administrative bodies that will calf 
out policies determined from above. He 
policies, however, promise to sapport pn 
ceilings, and stricter controls. 
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KEEPING LID ON RENTS 


Billion-Dollar Saving by Tenants in 1943 Forecast by Officials 


Prospects of relief in 
hardship cases, easing of 
wles on home buying 


An effort now is getting under way to 
blow the lid at least partly off the control 
of rents. This effort heads up in Congress, 
where complaints of landlords and of real 
estate boards have led to an investigation 
into the whole subject of rent control. 

Of all price controls, the control over 
rents to date has been the most effective. 
Official figures reveal that tenants actual- 
ly are paying slightly less, on a national 
average, for the houses and apartments 
they occupy than they paid before rent 
control became effective. In 34 cities where 
the cost of living regularly is surveyed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, rent con- 
trol has taken three points off the BLS 
cost-of-living index. The Office of Price 
Administration estimates that 
trol will save tenants at 
dollars in 1943. 

Tenants as a whole have been well satis- 
fied with these controls. But landlords 
and real estate men complain that admin- 
istration of the law has been too rigid, 
that bright young lawyers working under 
Rent Administrator Paul A. Porter have 
adopted regulations that exceed the legal 
powers set forth in the rent-control law. 
Their complaints are being aired before a 
special House committee investigating ad- 
ministrative rulings. This committee is 


rent con- 
least a billion 


—Harris é& Ewing 
PAUL A. PORTER 
Rigid regulations? 
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headed by Representative Howard W. 
Smith (Dem.), of Virginia. 

The landlords and real estate men have 
two principal complaints. One is that a 
down payment of one-third. the purchase 
price is required before a rented house in 
a rent-stabilized area can be sold. This 
applies to most of the country. The other 
is that OPA rules do not provide relief 
for individual landlords who are operating 
at losses under rent ceilings. 

The one-third down payment is de- 
signed to protect tenants from eviction 
through phony sales, and to prevent ficti- 
tious sales of houses to migrant workers 
Under the latter practice, a landlord might 
indirectly collect rent higher than the ceil- 
ing by selling his house to a tenant for a 
small down payment plus monthly pay- 
ments larger than the rent, with the 
knowledge that the worker would move on 
after the war and the landlord would get 
the house back. Real estate men argue that 
this regulation is contrary to established 
policy of Government housing agencies. 
This policy is to require down payments of 
only 10 per cent on homes costing less 
than $6,000 and 20 per cent on those cost- 
ing more than $6,000. As a result of the 
one-third payment now required, the real 
estate men say, legitimate sale of homes 
is being restricted seriously. 

On this complaint, OPA shows signs of 
yielding. Rent Director Porter says it 
may be possible to reduce the one-third 
figure as employment in war production 
areas becomes more stable. But he indi- 
cates that such a reduction would not 
bring down payments as low as the 10 and 
20 per cent asked by the real estate men. 

Individual hardship cases. Landlords 
may petition OPA for higher rents on 
eight grounds. These grounds cover major 
improvements to property, increases in 
services, etc. But no provision is made for 
relief of individual landlords whose operat- 
ing costs have increased substantially or 
whose rents may have been abnormally 
low on the date on which their rents were 
stabilized. OPA assumes that it would be 
administratively impossible to adopt a 
rate-making policy for individual land- 
lords. Mr. Porter concedes, however, that 
some further provision must be made to 
provide relief for legitimate hardship cases. 

So, if OPA retreats on these two issues 
to the extent indicated, the landlords and 
real estate men will have won at least a 
partial victory. This brings up the ques- 
tion: Is OPA getting ready to lift the lid 
generally on rents throughout the coun- 
try? The answer appears to be “no.” 


This is why, as explained by Government 
officials who are taking a stand against 
general modification: 

The real estate and property rental in- 
dustries are in a relatively healthy posi- 
tion. A recent Government survey of 20 
cities showed that average net operating 
income from apartment house units in- 
creased more than 31 per cent between 
1939 and 1942, including several months 
of rent control. Net operating income from 
individual housing units for the last six 
months of 1942, which were under rent 
control, was 17 per cent above the same 
period of 1941. 

Furthermore: Despite the one-third 
down payment requirement, the volume 
of real estate sales is holding up remarka- 
bly well. In March, for example, sales 
were only one-tenth of 1 per cent below 
the long-term average. This contrasts 
with the war year of 1918, when sales 
were 30 per cent below normal. 

From the rental standpoint, it is true 
that landlords must pay increased prices 
for labor and materials, but over-all oper- 
ating expenditures have remained fairly 
stable. That is because there are prac- 
tically no vacancies, collection costs are low 
and repairs and maintenance costs are down. 

Summed up, the rent-control situation 
is this: Aside from modification of certain 
regulations to ease some of the pressure 
on real estate, the renting public can expect 
little change in rent-control policies to 
result from the current investigation. 


—Harris & Ewing 
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Getting Our Planes Into Action: 


Gap Between Factory and Front 
Why Full Force of America’s Vast Output Cannot Be Used on Enemy 


Need for replacements 
to offset battle losses 
and supply farflung areas 


A No. 1 mystery of this war now can 
be cleared up. That is the hitherto un- 
solved riddle of what happens to the vast 
numbers of airplanes that are being pro- 
duced for the armies and navies of the world. 

This country itself has the biggest 
interest in that mystery. Planes are com- 
ing off American assembly lines by the 
thousands. But those that get into battle 
usually are numbered only by the scores, 
or by the hundreds. The big question is 
why there is so great a gap between the 
numbers produced and the numbers going 
into action. 

Here is the riddle in specific figures: 
The United States produced 48,000 planes 
in 1942, expects to turn out nearly 100,000 
planes this year, and plans ultimately to 
have on hand a much larger total of use- 
ful airplanes. Yet, as a rule, no more than 
100 American bombers take part in one 
of the larger raids from a base in Africa 
or England. And in a day of heavy action 
in the Mediterranean theater, as many as 
400 American bomber and fighter planes 
may be engaged. The reason for this dis- 
parity is this: 

Law of attrition. A rule of attrition 
for airplanes is beginning to work as the 
output of machines for combat steadies 
into a rising flow. This rule is a sort of 
diminishing-returns law for air war. The 
rule is that only a small percentage of 
airplanes produced can be kept continuous- 
ly in combat. The proportion ranges from 
10 per cent downward, varying with time 
and place. 

The rule means that for the United 
States to put even 1 per cent of its annual 
airplane output, or 1,000 planes, into com- 
bat at one time on one front would be 
a difficult feat. And for this country to 
keep 10 per cent of its output, or 10,000 
planes, in continuous action on different 
fronts would be a remarkable achievement. 

Back of the general rule is a little-known 
story of a struggle to move American war- 
planes to the front and to keep them flying. 
That story is built around world-wide sys- 
tems of servicing and supply for the Army 
and Navy. 

To give a bird’s-eye view of the answer 
of the puzzle as to where America’s air- 
planes go, the rule can be applied to the 
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distribution of 200,000 planes, a wartime 
production total that actually will be 
reached sometime next year. 

Dividing up 200,000 airplanes. Of 
the total, roughly 10 per cent, or about 
20,000 planes, would be expected to go to 
America’s allies as Lend-Lease supplies. 
That would leave 180,000 planes for this 
country’s Army and Navy. 

Of these 180,000 planes, experience indi- 
cates that probably about 125,000, or 
nearly two-thirds, might be allotted to the 
Army and about 55,000, or a little more 
than one-third, to the Navy. In more 
than two years’ time, about half of the 
planes allotted to each branch of the serv- 
ice would be used up, through wear, crack- 
ups, battle losses and obsolescence. This 
would leave the Army 62,500 and the 
Navy 27,500 useful airplanes on hand. 

But another big subtraction would have 
to be made from the total number of planes 
to allow for trainers and other noncombat 
types. On a basis of 60 per cent combat 
and 40 per cent noncombat, the American 
Army would have 37,500 combat planes 
and the Navy would have 16,500 combat 
planes. 

These combat planes would include both 
bombers and fighters. At a ratio of half and 
half, the Army would have 18,750 each of 
bombers and fighters. The Navy’s bombers 
and torpedo planes might make up close 





to 10,000 of the total, leaving about 65 
Navy fighter planes. 

So there, finally, is the story of why 
reasonably may be expected in terms ¢ 
combat planes for the American fighting 
forces, when plane production swings injy 
top stride. But a plane in hand is not, 
plane at the front. So half the story» 
mains to be told: 

From factory to front. There is no 
one front, but many shifting fronts fy 
away on land and sea. The stream of con. 
bat planes coming from the assembly ling 
divides into smaller streams that go to th 
main Army and Navy bases in this com. 
try, and those divide again to feed the fou 
Army Air Forces that defend the Unite) 
States and all its coast lines. 

Then smaller streams of these plane 
reach out to the big island bases that fom 
the life lines of the Navy and of its aircraft 
carrier operations. Other streams flow tp 
the big air supply depots and bases clog 
to the points of debarkation behind tk 
fighting fronts. There the streams sub 
divide twice more before they get up to th 
front. 

A chain of servicing and supplies para. 
lels these streams from the factory to th 
front. At the front the servicing may have 
to be done by the pilot and crew with ther 
tool kits. Back of the front is the servic 
center, with types of equipment that ca 
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BOMBS AWAY: A titanic effort of men and machines, from factory to fighting 
front, was required for this split-second operation in air warfare 
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be moved by truck. Back of them, at the 
main bases abroad and in this country, are 
kept supplies for months and equipment 
virtually to rebuild planes. 

The point is that the closer the planes 
get to the front, the smaller the numbers 
that can be kept ready for combat opera- 
tion. And to keep those smaller numbers 
going, a ceaseless struggle by armies of 
men on the ground is required. Men are 
wearing themselves out and giving their 
lives in that struggle. Fifteen men on the 
ground for each man in the air now is 
about the proportion. The story in terms 
of numbers of planes in operation at the 
front: 

Planes at the front. This part of the 
story is told by the chart. It means that, 
to keep 1,000 combat planes continuously 
inaction for a month, about 500 planes are 
required on the average as replacements 
during that month. 

Thus, if combat were sustained at a high 
pitch for a year, 6,000 combat planes 
would be needed as replacements to keep 
1000 continuously in operation. The rate 
df attrition would vary with the tide of 
battle. As the fighting swung in America’s 
favor, our losses of planes would decline 
and enemy losses would rise, as has hap- 
pened in Africa. Even for the proportion 
of combat planes that are ordered to the 
fighting fronts, there is a many-sided story 
of adventures on the way. An official Army 
record of operation of one combat plane 
sheds light on that story: 

Diary of one B-17. This Flying For- 
tress, called by its crew “Tug Boat Annie,” 
lived just 239 days. The big bomber was 

ed for action almost from the day last 

y when it left the assembly line in 
California. It saw much fighting, was hit 
and damaged often, did heavy damage to 
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Japanese bases and ships, and ended its 
career in a forced landing in the surf. 

But, of the bomber’s life span, just 11 
days, or 6 per cent, were spent in combat. 
After going into action, the bomber was 
in combat about one day in every five. 
However, there are many factors other 
than those in the life of this plane that 
hold down the number of planes that can 
be kept in action. 

The normal limits. All the normal 
causes that keep planes out of action here 
hold down their operations at the front. 
Experience of men flying airplane patrols 
in this country is that on the average prob- 
ably only about 25 per cent of full plane 
strength can be put in the air on a given 
day. Starting from there, front-line con- 
ditions run the limitations swiftly upward. 

Battle losses. The losses in battle are 
beginning to teach this country lessons 
about the high costs of air war. So far, 187 
of America’s four-engine bombers have 
been shot down in action over Europe, 
with more losses in Africa. That represents 
a money cost of about $84,000,000 and loss 
of many of the 1,683 men in the crews. In 
these actions, the bombers and their fighter 
escorts shot down 928 enemy planes. 
Bomber losses of the Allies over Western 
Europe jumped from 120 in February to 
180 in March, to 325 in April. The United 
States is producing 500 heavy bombers a 
month. 

Crack-ups. Pilots land at high speeds 
under all kinds of conditions and in all 
sorts of places, often with the enemy close 
behind. This runs the operational losses far 
above the normal. 

Weather. The big risk in the Aleutians 
is fog. In the desert it is sand, and at 
Guadalcanal it is rain. Europe averages 
about 11 days of good flying weather a 






month. The biggest losses in British bomb- 
ers have been during storms. 

Spare parts. The battle of spare parts 
goes on at every forward base. Sometimes 
a new plane will be stripped of parts to 
get half a dozen others flying. One For- 
tress stood idle in the desert four months 
for want of propellers, until substitutes 
were salvaged from a medium bomber 
and installed. A cracked-up plane will be 
pounced upon eagerly by mechanics hunt- 
ing spares. 

Crew. Not only metal and fabric, but 
nerves and bodies give out under the 
strain of air war. The high speeds and 
shocks of air combat in time undermine 
the nerves. After six months of combat 
service, bomber crews and the bombers 
themselves are sent back home for duty 
in training operations. 

Fuel, ammunition. Combat planes are 
grounded when supplies of fuel and am- 
munition give out. Motorists right now 
are feeling the reflex of huge war demands 
for gasoline. One estimate is that Ameri- 
ca’s prospective flying force would need 
18,500,000 gallons of gasoline to keep 
flying for one hour. 

Overhauls. The Navy estimates need 
for overhaul of 60,000 engines and about 
10,000 planes in the year ahead, while the 
needs of the Army will be much higher. 

All of these are forces that combine to 
reduce the number of combat planes in 
action to a small fraction of the total 
produced. And the story of those forces 
explains the mystery of where America’s 
planes are going. 

These forces also restrict the air opera- 
tions of all other countries. American air- 
men conclude that the forces will not stop 
the United States from becoming by far 
the greatest air power in the world. 
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NEW LINE-UP OF SEA POWER 


Dominance of U.S. and Britain Forecasts Intensified Struggle in Pacific 


Release of ships for fight 
against Japan as result of 
victory in Mediterranean 


The balance of sea power suddenly is 
tipping heavily to the side of the United 
States and Great Britain. The fact of this 
tipping enters very much into the war 
planning of President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill and involves some bad 
news for Japan. 

One year ago, the situation at sea was 
far from bright for the Allies. The British 
had lost control of the Central Mediter- 
ranean. Hitler was angling to bring the 
French fleet into the war on Germany’s 
side. The Italian fleet was a threat. Ger- 
man submarines were running wild along 
the American coasts. The Japanese Navy 
had control of much of the Pacific and 
part of the Indian Ocean. 

Today, the whole naval picture is 
changed. Units of the French fleet that 
were not scuttled at Toulon are immobi- 
lized or are fighting on the side of the 
Allies. The Italian fleet is driven into hid- 
ing, its bases are being bombed to useless- 
ness. The German fleet is bottled up 
tighter than ever. Germany’s submarines 
gradually are being brought under control. 

The whole war outlook in the Pa- 
cific is changed by these developments. 

The Japanese Navy is the only one that 
remains as a threat to the British and 
Americans. As soon as Italy’s Navy is dealt 
with fully and as soon as the Mediter- 
ranean is adequately cleared, powerful 
forces of the British Navy can move from 
the Mediterranean and from the East 
Coast of Africa to help the American Navy 
to deal with the Japanese. 

In the division of war theaters at sea, 
the British are to operate west of Singa- 
pore, the Americans east of Singapore. 

Until now, the British Navy has done 
little or nothing to deal with Japanese 
naval and air forces in the Bay of Bengal, 
which lies between India and the Malay 
Peninsula. This fact has enabled the Japa- 
nese to concentrate their naval forces in 
the ocean areas in which the American 
Navy must operate. Once the British can 
move forces to their Indian bases and can 
start to work against Japanese supply lines 
in that part of the world, Japan will have 
no alternative but to shift more of her 
naval strength far to the south at the end 
of a long supply line from the home base. 

The net effect, as those who follow na- 
val strategy see it, will be this: 

A Japanese Navy—the last real threat 
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on the oceans of the world except for 
German submarines—soon will be forced 
to disperse its already diminished strength 
over a front that extends over more than 
5,000 miles of ocean. The British and 
Americans, after being forced in the past 
to disperse their naval strength over seven 
oceans, will be able rapidly to concentrate 
that strength for blows against the Japa- 
nese at the points selected. 

This means that Japan’s days of relative 
security in the Pacific may be numbered. 
It accounts for the assurances by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 


Werner in Chicago Sun 











IT CUTS YOUR WAY, TOO, TOJO! 


Churchill that there is full agreement now 
between the British and American military 
officials and that the war in the Pacific 
soon will begin to enter an offensive phase. 

The Japanese bargained on a far differ- 
ent situation than the one that is to con- 
front them. Their gamble was based upon a 
German break-through into the Indian 
Ocean and a junction with Japan that 
would divide the British and American 
naval power and unite the strength of the 
new German and Japanese empires. The 
gamble now has failed. Japan finds herself 
isolated, just as Germany finds herself 
isolated, by the sea power of Britain and 
the United States. 

Right now, the race is on to build naval 
and air strength with which to deal direct- 
ly with Japan’s naval and air forces. It is 
true that in this race the principal burden 
falls upon the United States, which, in the 
division of war responsibilities, has the 





main task of dealing with Japan. The chap. 
acter and size of the burden faced by th 
United States is greatly changed by wy 
events that now permit a gradual shift of 
British naval strength from the Medite. 
ranean to the Bay of Bengal. 

As the race now stands: 

The race in Japan. Japan is making 
a huge effort in relation to her resouress 
But those resources are small. For exampk, 
her steel capacity is rated at only about 
7,500,000 tons a year, as compared with 
90,000,000 tons for the United States, 

As for cargo shipping, the new construe. 
tion in Japan is reported to be barely keep. 
ing even with the sinkings by America 
submarines and planes. 

As for warships, the Japanese are pr. 
paring powerful opposition to any naywl 
blows that may be aimed directly at Japan, 
But, here again, much of Japan’s availabe 
capacity is being concentrated in turning 
out the heaviest types of ships, which ar 
not the most vital for the modern task 
force variety of naval war. 

Five new Japanese battleships of mor 
than 40,000 tons each, intended to rivd 
America’s heaviest, are reported about 
ready for action. At least three battk 
cruisers of 15,000 tons each are nearing 
completion. The production of these ships 
cuts down Japan’s limited capacity to tun 
out the big numbers of aircraft carriers, 
light cruisers and destroyers that ar 
needed to meet the kind of war Americais 
planning. Japan has been skimping on the 
deck armor of her cruisers. Thus, the out- 
ward signs indicate that the naval build 
ing race is not going too well in Japa. 
Meanwhile, on this side of the Pacific: 

The race in the U. S. In America, the 
naval race is booming. This country is con- 
centrating on turning out big numbers d 
aircraft carriers, cruisers and destroyer 
for task forces. With six new battleship 
ready and two more about ready, th 
United States is outbuilding Japan i 
battleships, too. The Navy expects to have 
5,100 ships and 25,000 smaller vessels by 
July 1, 1944. 

A powerful British fleet, by that time 
may be ready to take the offensive in the 
Indian Ocean. That fleet has lost 400 ships 
in this war, yet it still represents the great: 
est sea power England ever po 
When they move, the American and Bri 
ish surface forces will be supported by the 
world’s greatest air fleets. Japan’s one bit 
advantage will be fighting close to land 
bases in home waters. But that may not b 
enough. After a rise of 40 years, Japan's #8 
power seems to be heading for a fall 
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ADDING, CALCULATING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL, PAYROLL AND 


MANUFACTURING 
FOR WAR 


Manufacture of aircraft 
equipment for the Army 
Air Forces, and the manu- 
facture of Burroughs 
figuring and accounting 
equipment for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government 
and the nation’s many 
War activities, are the 
vitally important tasks 
assigned to Burroughs 
in the Victory Program. 


His call today may 


prevent a delay in 


her work tomorrow 


An ounce of prevention is still worth a pound of cure—especially 
these days when time and manpower are at a premium. A phone call 
will bring a Burroughs service man when you need him, but it’s far 
wiser to arrange with Burroughs for periodic inspection, lubrication 
and adjustment of your Burroughs machines, so that emergencies, 
and the delays they entail, may be prevented. The Burroughs service 
man is the best answer to the ever-mounting problem: “How can I 
get the most out of my present machines, and make them last for the 
duration?” He is factory trained and factory controlled, and makes 
replacements with genuine Burroughs parts. His work is guaranteed 
by Burroughs. For full details, call the local Burroughs office. 
BUY YOUR SUPPLIES FROM BURROUGHS —Users of all types of 


office machines find that Burroughs ribbons, carbon paper, roll paper 
and other supplies cost no more—assure better, more uniform results. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 





BILLING MACHINES 











The’ power behind our 
War effort. xd 


hun life insurance helped produce tt/ 


ROM THOUSANDs of busy factories all over 

America, the sinews of war are flowing 
toward the battle fronts in a mighty, ever- 
growing stream. 


The “power” behind these factories—the 
energy that permitted this country to become, 
almost overnight, one vast arsenal—is elec- 
tricity. 

For no other nation in the whole wide world 
enjoys so widely the industrial benefits of elec- 
tricity. Moreover, in more than 80% of all 
dwelling houses, on more than 40% of all 
farms a flip of a switch brings conveniences 
undreamed of fifty years ago 


How did the vast electric power system that — 


makes this possible come about? Through 
American initiative and enterprise. 


Our electric power system took years of 
development. It took faith and courage and 
vision on the part of management. And it took 
billions of dollars, invested in the complicated 
equipment needed constantly to improve 
service and at the same time reduce the cost 
of electricity to the consumer. 


A substantial share of this money came 
from life insurance companies. For example, 
Metropolitan has invested many millions in 
underlying securities of public utilities, help- 
ing to finance their growth and expansion. 

These are the dollars which came to the 
Company because life insurance agents helped 
policyholders to provide security based upon 
the needs of their particular families. 

Today, by far the larger part of Metropol- 
itan’s fund available for investment is going 
inte United States Government bonds. But 
when the war has been won, America’s power 
companies will continue to progress and elec- 
tricity will work many new wonders in its 
field. Already we are promised many new de- 
velopments inradio, television, and electronics. 

When, in the post-war period, money is once 
again needed to bring the magic of electricity 
to more millions of people, policyholders’ dol- 
lars will be ready. For Metropolitan’s 30,000,- 
000 policyholders have faith in the continued 
and growing greatness of their country...a 
faith they evidence every time they pay their 
premiums. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS — FROM ANY METROPOLITAN AGENT, OR AT ANY METROPOLITAN OFFICE 


etropolitan Life Insurance Com pany 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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Higher operating costs 
facing employers in 
vast bookkeeping job 


Get ready for a change, sudden and 
complete, in your income tax habits. 

The pay-as-you-go bill means a lot more 
than simply withholding money from pay 
envelopes for tax purposes. When the pres- 
ent bill becomes law it will junk long- 
established rules for making returns and 
payments, will put an entirely new plan 
into effect July 1. 

Every income tax payer in the nation 
will be affected. 








—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR GEORGE 
Originated the formula ... 


Main idea of pay-as-you-go is to switch, 
in the middle of the calendar year, from 
the old way of paying 1942 taxes in 1943 
to the new idea of paying 1943 taxes in 
143, 1944 taxes in 1944, and so on. All 
the changes in prospect flow from the prob- 
lms involved in making the switch. 

Chief problem was this: How to change 
oer without paying two years’ taxes in 
one year; how to avoid doubling up tax 
payments. The problem involved abate- 
ment of one year’s tax. After five months, 
ongress worked out the pending bill. Full 
abatement was not granted; a large meas- 
ure of forgiveness was. 
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The formula finally adopted originated 
with Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee. It was modified somewhat to meet sug- 
gestions made by Senator Byrd (Dem.), of 
Virginia, and Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), 
of Michigan. Defeated in the Senate, the 
George formula emerged triumphant in 
House-Senate conference. Its acceptance 
by conferees was due to Representative 
Doughton (Dem.), of North Carolina; Mr. 
Doughton, chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, broke a deadlock in 
conference by supporting it. 

Full abatement of 1942 taxes was writ- 
ten into the bill for 7,000,000 persons whose 
1942 incomes, derived solely from wages 
or salaries (with not more than $100 from 
other sources), showed by returns made 
last March a tax obligation of $50 or less. 
Those taxpayers thus marked for abate- 
ment were: 

Single persons earning up to $788; mar- 
ried persons without dependents earning 
up to $1,510; married persons with {wo 
dependents earning up to $2,233; married 
persons with more than two dependents, 
proportionately more. 

Seventy-five per cent abatement was 
written into the bill for all other taxpayers. 
The remaining 25 per cent, unabated, is 
to be paid in two installments: half of it 
March 15, 1944, the other half March 15, 
1945. In those cases, 75 per cent abatement 
in reality would mean an increase in tax 
payments next year and in 1945, even 
though present rates for normal tax and 
surtax remain unchanged. 

This arrangement, it is believed in Con- 
gress, precludes any rise in those rates dur- 
ing the pay-off period, or until 1945. 

Exception to this general rule would 
cover taxpayers whose 1943 income is less 
than their 1942 income. In such cases the 
75 per cent abatement would apply to the 
lesser year; that is, to 1943 income. 

Withholding of 20 per cent (above cer- 
tain exemptions) of pay of all wage earners 
and salaried persons, starting July 1, is 
designed to make 30,000,000 taxpayers cur- 
rent. This result is attained only if all the 
income comes from wages or salary. If part 
comes from other sources, such as invest- 
ments, up to $100 a year, a supplemental 
return covering that part must be filed. 
For 1943, this return must be filed next 
September 15. It will be an estimate of in- 
come, subject to final adjustment on 


PAYING TAXES AS YOU GO: 
HOW NEW SYSTEM WORKS 


Complicated Tasks Ahead for Both Individuals and Businesses 


March 15, 1944. After 1943, however, esti- 
mated returns covering such income need 
be filed only on March 15 of each year. 

Exemptions have been changed: The 
$500 exemption for a single person has 
been made $624; the $1,200 for a married 
person, $1,248. The change makes income 
tax and Victory tax exemptions for single 
persons the same, the income tax exemp- 
tion for a married person double the 
Victory tax exemption. This facilitates 
the work of computing deductions. The 
change is for withholding only, not for 
final returns. 

Single persons whose incomes do not 
exceed $2,700 a year, and which are de- 





—Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON 
. . . broke the deadlock 


rived wholly from wages or salary, will be 
made current in their tax payments by the 
amounts withheld from their pay. 
Married persons with similar incomes 
up to $3,500 also would become current. 
All those taxpayers would have to do, 
under pay-as-you-go, is to file a full re- 
turn of 1943 income on March 15, 1944— 
just as they filed returns last March—and 
every March 15 thereafter. They would 
compute their taxes in future as in the 
past. They also would compute their Vic- 
tory tax (5 per cent of gross income above 
$624 a year). The sum of the income tax 
thus computed and the Victory tax would 
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—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR VANDENBERG 
Their suggestions ... 


be the full amount of their 1943 tax bill. 

But they would have paid part, if not 
all, of the bill through the amounts with- 
held from their pay, and otherwise. For 
the payments already made, they may 
make deductions from the bill. 

They can deduct: First, the installment 
paid March 15, last, plus the second in- 
stallment to be paid June 15, 1943; next, 
the total of all the amounts withheld from 
their pay from July 1 to December 31, 
1943; third, the total of all amounts with- 
held from their pay for the Victory tax be- 
tween January 1 and June 30, 1943; and, 
finally, all the Victory tax credits allowed 
them for buying U.S. bonds, paying debts 
and paying life insurance premiums. 

The sum of those four items would be 
the total deductions from the full tax. 

The difference then would be due the 
Government. In most cases, the difference 
would be small—probablv only a few dol- 
lars. In many cases, however, these tax- 
payers would find that the deductions ex- 
ceed the total tax. Where this is true, a 
prompt refund of the excess would be made 
by the Government to the taxpayer. 

That would be all there is to it for wage 
earners and salaried persons whose incomes 
do not exceed $2,700 if single or $3,500 if 
married. 

If their salaries or wages exceed those 
amounts, they would be among a group of 
14,000,000 taxpayers for whom another 
formula is provided. Those other taxpay- 
ers consist of: 

Single persons earning more than 
$2,700 a year. 

Married persons earning more than 
$3,500 a year. 

Single and married persons whose in- 
comes include more than $100 from 
sources other than wages or salary. 
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Professional men and women—doctors, 
lawyers, architects, etc——in businesses of 
their own. 

Self-employed persons such as trades- 
men, storekeepers, contractors. 

Men and women whose incomes stem 
from investments, rents, royalties, fees. 

Farm workers and household servants 
working for hire have been exempted from 
withholding provisions of the bill. 

For 1943 taxes, the persons in those 
groups must take the following steps: 

First, an estimate of 1943 income must 
be filed with the appropriate Collector of 
Internal Revenue. That is due Sept. 15, 
1943. Forms for the return will be sup- 
plied by Collectors. 

If the estimate of 1943 income is great- 
er than actual 1942 income, the taxpayer 
will pay on 1943; if less, he will pay on 
1942 income. Assuming that 1943 income 
is the larger, the taxpayer will make his 
deductions for personal exemption, allow- 
ance for dependents, and so on, to deter- 
mine his net income. When the net income 
is determined, he will compute his income 
and Victory taxes. 

He would owe, on September 15, three- 
quarters of the full year’s taxes, thus com- 
puted. But from the three-quarters owing, 
he would be permitted to deduct the in- 
stallments on 1942 income tax which he 
paid March 15 and June 15, 1943; also any 
Victory tax withholdings during the first 
half of 1943, plus any withholdings from 
his pay between July 1 and Sept. 15, 1943. 

Having made the deduction, he would 
send the Collector a check for the balance 
for the three-quarters of the year. 

The final quarter would be paid Dec. 
15, 1943. 

His next step would be to file a revised 
return (estimated) of 1943 income on Dec. 
15, 1943. He then would make suitable 
adjustments to meet the revisions in his 
estimate. Should there be no need to re- 
vise his September 15 estimate, no further 
return would have to be made Dec. 15. 

The final step would be, as in the case 
of all other taxpayers, to file a full return, 
March 15, 1944, covering his 1943 income. 
He then would pay whatever he might owe. 
But unless his final estimated return (filed 
Dec. 15, 1943) were at least 80 per cent 
correct, he would have to pay a small pen- 
alty in addition. 

In addition, taxpayers in those groups 
would be required to file an estimated re- 
turn of their 1944 incomes on March 15, 
1944. They then would have to pay one- 
fourth of the tax on the estimated income. 
They would be permitted to revise the 
March 15 estimate on the following June 
15, and again on Sept. 15 and Dec. 15. 

Five tax returns a year—four estimated 
and one final return—thus are in prospect 
for hundreds of thousands of those 14,000,- 
000 taxpayers. For them, the pay-as-you- 
go plan means continuous tax-returning. 








































































—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BYRD 
» « - forced a compromise 








Farmers, whose income is seasonal, 
given special treatment. They must 
an estimate of their 1943 income not 
than Dec. 15, 1943, and pay then theff 
tax computed at present rates. On Mam 
15, 1944, they must file an accurate 
turn covering their 1943 income and 
the Government the balance of the 
due, if any. To avoid a penalty, they 
report next December 15 at least t 
thirds of the income shown on their fil 
return for the year, to be filed next } 

Each year thereafter they may m 
their estimate of current income not 
than December 15. 

Employers face a continuing headack 
under pay-as-you-go. They must obtain 
from each worker a statement showing bis 
marital status and number of dependents 
—that before July 1, on forms to be pro- 
vided by the Treasury. They must with 
hold from each worker’s pay the amount 
prescribed in five complicated tables to be 
furnished by the Treasury. 

They must keep a separate record o 
the amount withheld from each worker 
each payday, must account to the worker 
at the year’s end. They must account tothe 
Government quarterly—perhaps monthly; 
such a plan is being considered—and mus 
remit withholdings promptly or depos 
them in banks specified by the Treasury 

All of which means a vast amount of it 
creased clerical work. In even modes 
establishments, it probably means, as wel 
additions to the clerical staff. And whik 
employers may include the expense amolg 
the items deductible from gross incomt 
when making out their business tax ® 
turns, they will receive no compensatiit 
for the work. és 

Pay-as-you-go would make them U.S 
tax collectors on a grand scale. 
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ACTION! CAMERA! With 
out the high-intensity car- 
bon arc...used for photo 
graphing motion pictures 
and projecting them in 
theaters ...we would not 
have the high-quality 
motion pictures of today. 


MAN-MADE INFERNO. 
Modern alloy steels are 
made in electric furnaces. 
These furnaces depend 
upon huge carbon and 
graphite electrodes for 
intense heat. They help 
make better steels. 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON 


ALLOYS AND METALS 


Electro Metallurgical Company 


Haynes Stellite Company 
United States Vanadium 


Corporation 


ty 








CARBON, THE VERSATILE. 
In addition to its electri 
cal uses, electric furnace 
graphite, a form of car 
bon, is used for making 
absorption towers, heat 
exchangers, and pumps 
for corrosive liquids; and 
metallurgical molds. 





LIFE SAVER. Activated car- 
bon is necessary for gas 
masks to give protection 
against industrial and 
war gases. It also aids in 
the recovery of millions 
of pounds of solvents used 
by industry each year. 


30 East 42nd Street 
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When 
Black Means White! 


OUT OF CARBON ... blackest substance man knows 


. comes the whitest, brightest light that man has 





achieved ... that of the carbon are lamp. With an 
intensity of light rivaling that of the sun. the useful 
carbon are is necessary in giant searchlights for anti- 
aircraft defense, battleships. and other vital uses . . . 
in motion picture projectors ...in sun lamps that heal 
and lamps that increase the vitamin D content of milk 
---in accelerated testing equipment that points the 
way to longer life for fabrics, paints, plastics, and other 
materials you use. 

Without carbon and its wonders, our electrical 
civilization could not have been born. For without 
brushes made from carbon, electricity for light and 
power could not be generated in vast amounts. 
today’s automobiles would not run . . . today’s air- 
planes would not leave the ground. 

Without carbon, in the form of electrodes and 
anodes, much of the highest quality steel, many of 
the chemicals. and other useful substances vital to 
this nation could not be made. For years, NATIONAL 
CARBON COMPANY, INC., a Unit of UCC, has studied 
carbon and graphite ... their properties and uses ... 
and has made useful things from them. Much has been 
accomplished. Through further research in carbon, 
more answers for tomorrow’s problems are being 
found. 

Research and engineering developments in carbon 
made by National Carbon Company, Inc., have been 
tremendously facilitated by the electric-furnace ex- 
perience and the knowledge of industrial gases and 
chemicals of other Units of Union Carbide and Car- 


bon Corporation. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





[Taa New York, N. Y. 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


CHEMICALS 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 


Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES Company 


National Carbon Company 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 


The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 


The Oxweld Railroad Service 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Ine. Corporation 








CORPORATION 


Plastics Division of Carbide 


and Carbon Chemicals 


Who Wins Wars? 


S-rangely enough, you do! Much as we all detest war the fact 
is that uader its stimulation a nation always develops new 
products with infinite peacetime applications. Look az the radio 
and the airplane! To date, scores of fantastic devices have been 
created for war purposes which later will contribute mightily 
ro the pleasure of your life. And just as we've helped build the 
cars and refrigerators you own today, Weatherhead will one day 


help build for you these amazing new products re) ana Lombattattacs 


Look Ahead with @ 
Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 
refrigeration and other key industries 
Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 


Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 











Standing in line as a new 
national pastime. Spread 
of hoarding, black markets 


Rationing and war scarcities are twist- 
ing American habits awry. Persons who 
used to look for low prices now hunt for 
quality merchandise. Food shoppers at 
chain stores take what they can get in- 
stead of what they want. At the end of 
the month, they buy things they do not 
need in order to use up their ration stamps. 
Less scrupulous ones search for food else- 
where. For, in spite of the optimism of 
the Office of Price Administration, the 
black market is thriving. 

Standing in line is the national 
pastime. There are more would-be buyers 
for most things than there are goods to 
be sold. Long lines form in front of a new 
supply. Throngs wait for streetcars and 
busses. Great crowds rush for the doors of 
departing trains, stand for hours in aisles. 
Men and women stand in line at ration 
boards. Diners-out stand in line for tables. 
Housewives line for groceries. 
Autoists in some sections often wait an 
hour and a half for gasoline. A newly 
opened sack of potatoes at the corner 
grocery can cause a longer line of eage1 
purchasers than the latest four-star feature 
from Hollywood. 

High point values are driving many 
buyers away from such old stand-bys as 
tomato juice and canned peaches. One 
department store that used to sell as many 
as 300 cases of tomato juice in a day 
bought a carload just before rationing 
went into effect. At the present rate of 
sales, the manager figures the carload will 
last about 10 years. It is going at the 
rate of about a case a week. Canned 
peaches have been hit in about the same 
way. 


new 


stand in 


Any new report of rationing can start 
the lines to forming. Loose talk by OPA 
oficials, or even by persons not connected 
with rationing. has that effect. Word that 
soft, perishable varieties of cheese soon 
would be rationed started a buying run 
by hoarders. “We warn them that it 
won't keep,” says one storekeeper, “but 
they buy it anyway.” 

Rationing has started shoe buyers to 
looking for more expensive brands, par- 
ticularly in boys’ shoes. “My youngsters 
will run through a pair of shoes in a 
month,” says one man. “I have to try to 
find sturdier shoes for them.” One shoe 
dealer has had calls for last year’s out- 
moded types, which ordinarily would be a 
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drug on the market. His customers figure 
that, since they were made before ration- 
ing began, they have a better grade of 
leather. One customer laid in 20 pairs of 
shoes before rationing. 

Food is a more pressing problem than 
clothing. More 
With less meat 
for potatoes is 


shortages have developed 
on the plate, the demand 
Fresh 


bles are being served instead of 


increasing. vegeta- 


canned 


vegetables. The guest for dinner is a 
definite lial ility 
In the East, gasoline shortages and 


overcrowded transportation facilities also 
have helped to eliminate callers. Friends 
cannot drive across town for a visit. Golf 
clubs have been hit hard. But leg muscles 
are getting tougher. One Washington of- 
ficial rides a bicycle six miles to play his 
18 holes of golf on Sundays. The man next 
door no longer is a total stranger. Automo- 
bile pools and Victory gardens are chang- 
ing that. 

This is the pattern of living that Mrs. 
Philip Crowlie, of Huron, S.D., reflects to 
OPA. She is press-agented as the typical 
American housewife. But Mrs. Crowlie 
says that is just a press-agent line. She 
does know the problems of a housewife 
in a normal American community, and she 
tries to tell OPA officials how their plans 
will affect such a housewife. 

Mrs. Crowlie has run a home for 20 
years, reared three children. One of them 
is overseas with the tank corps. Her hus- 
band is in the Army. She spends much of 
her time talking with housewives, getting 
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NEW HABITS FOR AMERICANS 


Shortages and Threats of Scarcity Distorting Our Ways of Life 


reactions. In Washington, she confers with 
Price Administrator Prentiss 
his deputies. 

Not all retailers are pleased with these 
new American habits, however. They still 
are dazed by the long lines of customers 
who want to buy things the stores don’t 
have to sell, or can’t sell without coupons. 
One salesman, calling at a big retail es- 
tablishment, found a sign posted: “Don’t 
look at our buyers like that; you may be 
crazy sometime yourself.” 

Small, independent food stores are hav- 
ing trouble adjusting to the change. Often 
this is due to ignorance of OPA rulings. 
For them, the war is reversing a trend and 


Brown and 


establishing a new buying habit. It is 
bringing them more customers and in- 


creasing their intake. 

At the outset of price regulation, their 
higher price levels gave them cuts of meat 
that the low-priced chain stores could not 
get. Their business has risen ever since. 
For the first quarter of 1943, their dollar 
sales increased 30 per cent over the cor- 
responding quarter of 1942, while chain 
store dollar sales declined steadily. 

Black-market operators are moving in- 
to the field of independent stores. Here, 
it is easier to evade price regulations. 
Records are more flexible. Policing is 
harder. And new buying habits are de- 
veloping among the less scrupulous citi- 
zens. But black markets are found in all 
sorts of places. 

Extensive operations in meats and poul- 
try have been uncovered all over the 
country. Fourteen service station opera- 
tors in New York were found handling 
counterfeit gasoline coupons. T coupons 
were sold in a bar in Columbus, Ohio. 
Potatoes have been handled as a side line 
at liquor stores and barbershops. ‘A fire- 
man was selling them from a truck at a 
firehouse in Washington. 

In regular markets, persons who give 
storekeepers their unused ration stamps 
that have expired contribute to operation 
of black markets. The coupons go to 
wholesalers for food which 
sold without collecting points. 

How far rationing has changed the na- 
tional diet is a question that OPA cannot 
answer statistically. But it has had fail- 
ures. Officials wanted miners and loggers 
to eat more salads and greens, less meat 
and fats. Workers began to change jobs 
instead of diets. OPA gave them a larger 
allowance. The Government ordered the 
cuffs off men’s new trousers. But one 
tailor is reported making a fair living 
sewing them back on. 
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“In proportion os the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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ae TO THE GERMAN PEOPLE ' 


—— 


By DAVID LAWRENCE . 


(This editorial was published in the issue of June 
12, 1942, preceded by this note: 

“If somehow the United Nations could broadcast a 
message to the German people at this time, by radio 
or the dropping of leaflets from airplanes, what a pow- 
erful momentum could be generated to help bring 
about an early termination of hostilities!” 

It is now reprinted because it applies equally well 
today.) 


Tons upon tons of bombs were dropped by Nazi air- 
men on Warsaw, on Rotterdam, on London, on Coven- 
try and on Belgrade . . . men, women and children of 
the Allied countries were crushed beneath the debris. 

Tons upon tons of bombs now have been dropped 
by British airmen on Rostock, on Cologne, on Essen, 
and more tons will be dropped soon on other German 
cities ... men, women and children of Germany have 
been crushed beneath the debris. 

The agonizing cries of the innocent can be heard 
’round the world. For this is not war as it has been 
known. It is war on noncombatants—on the helpless. 

Throughout America last week there could have 
been no thrill of real joy over this phase of organized 
murder forced upon us by the tactics of the other side. 
There could be no human satisfaction in the expres- 
sion of such a vengeful passion. 

And yet here are we on the side of the democracies 
together with the people on the side of non-democratic 
states reducing warfare to its primitive state as whole 
cities and towns are wiped out by the devastating 
sweep of modern explosives. 

Is there not some way to put an end to this sense- 

less slaughter of innocents? The Allied countries now 
have an unprecedented number of planes and a fan- 
tastically big supply of bombs to continue the destruc- 
tion day in and day out. The material resources of the 
United Nations are being rapidly converted into count- 
less weapons and missiles of destruction. Why must 
this war be fought till huge segments of the German 
population have been killed? 
GERMAN PEOPLE thet is no deep-seated hate 1 
ARE NOT HATED the Allied counttries against the 
BY DEMOCRACIES G 

erman people. The people of 


democratic countries have never felt an urge to de- 
stroy the German people but only to persuade them 
that their leaders, particularly since 1933, have ex- 


ploited war-making and brought upon the world tf 4! 
holocaust that began in September, 1939. 

There can be no doubt as we look back that Brita: ¥ 
and France at Munich in September, 1938, tried tf 0 
ways of appeasement and conciliation but that pref ly 
texts were found by Germany’s rulers to provoke 
sues not only in Czechoslovakia, but in Poland, Oyf & 
convictions on that point are supported by evidenc§ Pé 
that we in America feel is conclusive. ed 
NAZI LEADERS The way out for the Germeg ™ 
MUST BE OUSTED people is plain. They must x 


themselves of the men respog * 
BY THEIR VICTIMS sible for the present deback§ %¥ 


Germany’s territory sees for the first time in decadsy 0 
the bullets and bombs of a foreign foe. More destruc Pf 
tion lies ahead. It is not merely armies who will fe of 
the impact but the workers in the factories, the mot§ © 
ers and fathers of German soldiers and sailors at hong 4 
who in their hearts cannot really have any more hag © 
for us than we have for them. 

There are extremists among us, of course, who cm ph 


demn all the German people and blame them fora 
lowing themselves to be exploited by leaders. But tk ™ 
individual is often helpless. He becomes the victim¢} ™ 
exploitation. Economic devastation causes him t th 
grope for help from whatever leadership he can fin! the 
and when war is finally forced on him it is too lateie * 
him to organize his fellow citizens in self-defense. —'™ 

We know the German people. Millions of them har . 





come to America. Their blood is mingled with ours 
the making of America. The talents and skills a 
genius of the German citizens have been recognized 
outstanding. We look forward to the day when theft 
traits of the German people may be useful to the fat 
ily of nations in the task of reconstruction and 
maintenance of world peace. 

Despite discouragements by German rulers we les 
that millions of Germans attend church on Sunda 
millions still worship Christ—the great exponent 
the Brotherhood of Man. A Christian nation wii 
has given to the world some of its most eminent sett 
tists, philosophers, poets, authors, and composefs 
immortal music cannot overnight become a people 
be despised or condemned for all times. trie 

Thoughtful Americans do not harbor such grudg 
Rather dowe all believe that what is lacking today in 
world is a spirit of human regard for each other wh 
shall not place material things and personal ambitiog 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 
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and prides above the demands of humanity itself. 
We are teaching our youth to destroy human life. 
We are training them in the development of murder- 
ous passions. We are doing this reluctantly, unwilling- 
ly, sadly, and only because there is no other way. 

For if we do not destroy others, we ourselves will be 
destroyed. What an awful commentary on the inca- 
pacity of the modern mind—with its background of 
education and knowledge—to meet the challenge that 
human friction has brought us in our day! 

But are the German people devoid of the same in- 
sincts as ours? We think not. The German people 
have endured untold sacrifices. They have gone through 
long years of disillusionment since the last war. The 
peace of 1918 brought an era of confusion and a period 
of bankruptcy. The economic foundations of Central 
Europe, sustained at first by Allied loans, finally col- 
lapsed in 1929 and we saw in the ’30s the terrible 
economic consequences of the 1914-1918 war. 

This is “a people’s war” as our officials in America 
phrase it. It is, indeed, a “‘people’s war” on both sides, 
for the victims thus far in Germany have not been the 
well-fed rulers but the masses whose food has been 
curtailed and whose sons have been left to freeze on 
the Russian plains or to perish in the tank attacks on 
the sands of the Libyan desert. 

And what terrible hates are being built up in the oc- 
cupied countries! What violent passions are being de- 
veloped as the heel of the conqueror bears down hard 
and executes tens of thousands of innocent persons for 
the crimes of others unknown to them! 





ognized 
en the fz 


OB STEELS OUR ARMS 


J caing feeling of horror. Is there no limit to the bar- 
. barism, no limit to the viciousness of modern warfare 







BARBARIC KILLING Surely this system of murdering 
N OCCUPIED AREA hostages is barbaric and cannot 
awaken in the heart of the Ger- 
man citizen anything but a sick- 


and no limit to the tolerance of the peoples who per- 


. mit their rulers to continue this fratricidal war? 


We in America joined with Britain in this war as in 


7 the last because we felt that the foundations of our 


system of government—life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness—were in each case imperiled. We see in the 
recent behavior of the Nazi chiefs in occupied coun- 
thes the worst confirmation of our fears. We have no 


choice, therefore, but to pursue relentless warfare. We 
ge it, however, to tell the German people now that 


1 ambit we would forsake such a course if the German people 



















There can be no thrill of joy in our bombing of innocent persons > ¢ 
and the time has come to ask the German nation to rid themselves 
of their misguided leaders so peace may come to the world. 


would punish their own leaders and give authority to 
a stable government truly representative of the nation. 
We would then require that the armies and navies and 
air forces of the German people cease hostilities and 
turn their weapons over to an international commis- 
sion of disarmament. There must be no further ex- 
ploitation of the German people. We ask for this in 
order to secure freedom for the individual. 

END OF WANT We would assure the German 


IN ALL NATIONS people protection and independ- 
IS OUR WAR AIM “2°: The Allied armies that oc- 

cupied German territory in the 
last war committed no abuses and carried out their 
trust well. No civilians suffered and no injury was in- 
flicted. A police force of Allied nations to maintain 
order inside Germany is for a while essential. 

If the German people should take the initiative and 
remove their present leaders—and humanity pleads 
for such a step—there will be forthcoming from Amer- 
ica economic and financial help as well as food and 
clothing and the necessities of life so long denied the 
peoples of Central Europe. On Memorial Day, Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary of State, spoke the thoughts 
of the Government of the United States and doubtless 
the desires also of the British Government when he said: 

“I believe that these voices of the men who will 
make our victory possible will demand that 
justice be done, inexorably and swiftly, to those 
individuals, groups or peoples, as the case may 
be, that can truly be held accountable for the 
stupendous catastrophe into which they have 
plunged the human race. But I believe they will 
likewise wish to make certain that no element in 
any nation shall be forced to atone vicariously 
for crimes for which it is not responsible, and that 
no people shall be forced to look forward to end- 
less years of want and of starvation.” 

Millions of us pray that the German people will see 
the light and come into comradeship with the peoples 
of the democracies. It is not given to us to know the 
meaning of fratricidal strife on earth. We can only sur- 
mise that God has a purpose in challenging the human 
race to set its house in order and that He expects us to 
suppress our prides and our hates, to restrain our pas- 
sions and our vengeful instincts. We must try in His 
name to prepare and organize ourselves for the crusade 
of rescue which will confront us after an end comes to 
this most terrible catastrophe in all history. 
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HOW MUCH IS $300,000,000,000? 


Prospect of Debt Double Assessed Valuation of Nation’s Property 


There is a growing prospect that the 


national debt may total $300,000,000,000 
when the war is over. Right now, it is 
above $135,000,000,000. By mid-1944, it 


will be $210,000,000.000. After that. the 
run. All 
Administration has asked for or 
total of 


purposes 


war may have another year to 
told, the 
Congress has appropriated a 
$338,000 000 000 


But 


money 


for war 
visualize 
What 
do figures of that magnitude mean in the 
minds of citizens? Representative 
Engel (Rep.) . of Michigan, suspected that 
they meant little, and looked for a Way ot 
giving the statistics meaning. 

First of all, Mr. Engel added up the 
assessed value of all the property im the 


how many persons can 


in such fabulous amounts? 


most 


country, all the houses, all the factories. 
fields personal 
against which taxes are levied. That total 
was $150,000,000,000, only half the pros- 
pective debt figures. 

Mr. Engel thought that the home owner. 
the farmer 
would know 


farms, and belongings 


other 
that 
they know the assessed values of their own 
They know 
gage their properties up to only about half 
of that value. And here was the country 
facing a situation in which, in effect, it 
would be mortgaged to double the value 


and property owners 


what meant, because 


properties. they can mort- 


of its property 

total, Mr 
Engel estimated each State’s share of a 
$300,000,000,000 debt, making the caleu- 
lation on a per capita basis. That is, for 


After reaching his national 


illustration, since one-tenth of the popula 
tion lives in New York, that State was 
tenth of the debt. In New 
York’s case, assessed property values al- 
But. m others, the debt 
share was several times as much as the 


assigned a 


most cover it. 
assessed property value—even as much as 


nine times in Arkansas and six times in 
Alabama. 

The figures for each State, and for the 
country as a whole, are given in the ac- 
companying table. 


Mr. Enge} readily concedes that actual 


property values might be greater than 
assessed values. Some States, he notes, 


assess property on as low as a 40 per cent 
use a 100 
cash value basis. But he Says: 
“Assessed valuation is the only valua- 
tion which is fixed by an official who is 
charged by law with the duty of placing 
an actual value upon each specific piece 
of property. It is the one type of valua- 
tion that we can understand and it is only 
when we reatize that a $300,000,000,000 
debt is the valuation of 
every piece of property in the United 
States that ws begin to realize just where 


basis, while others per cent 


twice assessed 
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Assessed Each State’s Share of 
Population Valuation a §300,000,000,000 Percentage 
| State 1940 Census of Each National Debt on a_ of Asse ssed 
State Per Capita Basis Valuation | 
Alabama 2.832.961 $1.063,905.950 $6,453,485, 158 606 | 
\rizona 199.261 116,253,674 1,137.361,558 273 
Arkansas 1.949.387 176.837.675 $.440.703.586 931 
California 6.907 387 7.679.695 ,379 15.735.027 586 205 
Colorado 1.123.296 750,727,610 2.558.868.288 340 
Connecticut 1.709.242 3.299 276,597 3.893.653 .276 118 
Delaware 266.505 353,504,978 607 .098.390 171 ? 
Dist. of Col. 663.091 1,451,303,009 1.510,521,298 104 
Florida 1.897.414 2.126,823,848 4.321,.309,092 203 
Georgia 3.123.728 1,243,175,256 7.115.840,994 572 
Idaho 524.873 400,127,156 1.195,660,694 298 
Illinois 7.897.241 5,246,400,000 17.989.914,998 342 
Indiana 3.427.796 3.954.977.650 7.808.519,298 179 
lowa 2.538.268 2,962,561 ,673 5.782,174,504 194 
Kansas 1.801.028 2.944,384.776 4.102.741.784 139 
Kentucky 2.845.627 2,149,.142.610 6.482,339.306 301 
Louisiana 2.363.800 1 .423,.859.455 5.384.918.640 378 
Maine 847.226 704,000,491 1,929.980,.828 274 
Maryland 1.821.244 2.691.069 .805 4.148.793.832 154 
Massachusetts 4.316.721 6.137.691 497 9.833.490.4388 160 
Michigan 5.256.106 6,623.578.978 11.973.409.468 180 
Minnesota 2.792.300 4.917.804.5500 6.360.859, 400 127 
Mississippi 2.183.796 592,145,976 +.974.687.288 840 
Missouri 3.784.664 3.978.890.388 8.621.464,592 216 
Montana 559.456 1.101,415.478 1.274,440,768 115 
Nebraska 1.315.834 2.042.442.4386 2.997 469.852 146 
Nevada 110.247 221 232.532 251,142,666 113 
New Hampshire 491.524 571,418,493 1.119.691 ,672 195 
New Jersey 4.160.165 5.445 446,356 9.486.855.8700 174 
New Mexico 531.818 339,470.980 1.211.481 404 356 
New York 13.479.142 28.307,224,061 30.705,485,476 108 
North Carolina 3.571.623 2.307.405.0381 8.136.157,194 352 
North Dakota 641.935 867,026,693 1,462.327,930 168 
Ohio 6.907.612 9.526.377 .299 115.735.540.136 165 
Oklahoma 2.336.434 1.248,906,651 5.322,396,652 $26 
Oregon 1.089.684 1.838.812.0400 2.482.300.152 134 
Pennsylvania 9.900.180 11.139,696,.231 22.552.610,040 202 
Rhode Island 713.346 1,480,217,639 1.625,002,188 109 
South Carolina 1.899.804 383,598 S07 4.327.763.4512 112 
South Dakota 642.961 944,418,287 1.464,665.158 105 
Tennessee 2.915.841 1.536,324,625 6.642,285.798 $32 
Texas 6.414.824 4.602.438 ,557 14.612,969,072 317 
Utah 550,310 603,356,797 1,253,606,180 207 
Vermont 359,238 288,655,358 818,.328.218 283 
Virginia 2.677.775 2 290.893 .977 6.099.966, 894 266 
Washington 1.736.191 2.329.850.887 3.955,043,098 169 
West Virginia 1.901.974 2.034,065.971 4.332,696,772 213 
Wisconsin 3.137.587 +.626.331.361 7.147.423, 186 154 
Wyoming 250.742 337,346,300 571,190,276 169 
Total 131.669,275 $150,002,511,228 





we are going in our national debt and 
what the ultimate result may be.” 

Mr. Engel made his comparison in the 
hope that a public consciousness of the 
meaning of the figures would result in a 
public that wasteful outlays, 
whether for war or not, be eliminated and 
all expenditures held to a minimum. 

“IT have come.” he says. “to these con- 


demand 


clusions: 
“First, our ability as a nation to meet 


our financial obligations of the future wil 
depend upon the policy we now follow i 
our expenditures. 

“Second, that it is absolutely essential 
that public consciousness of this debt 
should be awakened in order that we might 
eliminate some of the excess costs due to 
various causes in our production program 

“Third, that only by eliminating such 
excess costs can we hope to avoid the 
ruinous results of inflation.” 
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"But I did want to see you so! 


“Your telegram was almost as good as 
news that the war had ended. It’s kinda 
crumpled now, because it spent the night 
underneath my pillow. 


Fetes e0%e in NEW Omumane, : 
f sete aes” Pa 


* 
~ 
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“I tried frantically to make it, but the 
plane was completely sold out and the 
only train that would make it in time was 
all-Pullman and ev ery berth was taken. 
The railroad and Pullman people were 
wonderful about trying to help me, but 
they just couldn’t get me on it. 





— 


“There was always a chance, they said, 
of a last minute cancellation, so I even 
packed up and went to the station. And 
Bill, I prayed. But nothing was turned in. 


And my heart sank as deep as an anchor 
when I had to send that wire. 


NO SPACE OM ONLY TRAIN GETTING f 
THERE IN TIME, HAVE GOOD LEAVE 4 
wiTHOur ME ALL MY LOVE 


JEAN 
IO cacti aati anid ™ 


| eee 


“Oh, Bill, it would have been Aeaven!/y. 
A whole 24 hours together! Why, that’s 
almost as much as we had for our honey- 
moon before you went to sea. 


“It’s hard, dear, desperately hard, not 
to cry—just a little bic—even though you 
told me the Navy never does. But I prom- 
ise to smile all day Sunday, pretending 
I'm with you. And you smile, too, darling 
—please, please do—and don’t let it spoil 
your leave. Just one of those things that 
can’t be helped, I guess, with the war 
making travel so heavy. 


“But I'll always wonder— 


“Was there someone who had reserva- 
tions on that train—someone who could- 
n't go and didn’t give up the space? Only a 
very thoughtless person would do that 
these days, Bill, but if it did happen—if 
there was a wasted bed on the train that 
went without me— 

* * * 

You never know how important the space 

that you can't use may be to someone else. 

So please cancel reservations promptly when 

plans change. 

To avoid wasting accommodations, we must 

have your cooperation because passenger 

travel is the heaviest in history and an aver- 
age of almost 30,000 troops a night now 


Go PULLMAN 


Buy War Bonds and Stamps REGULARLY! 




















DECISIONS ON WAR, HOME FRONTS 


Agreement at Allied Talks on Use of Expanding Power in Europe, Asia 


Creation of a new agency 
to streamline policies 
on domestic problems 


Three weeks of talks with Prime Minister 
Churchill produced just one sentence of 
comment from President Roosevelt. Most 
of the information about future plans and 
strategy came from Mr. Churchill. The 
one sentence from the President said: 

“The conference of the combined staffs 
in Washington has ended with complete 
agreement on future operations in all 
theaters of war.” 

But Mr. Churchill talked more freely, 
though he disclosed none of the immediate 
secrets of the war. In his speech to Con- 
gress and in a later talk with congressional 
leaders, he gave a great deal of information. 
At a White House press conference, using 
thoughtful, precise, moderate language, the 
Prime Minister outlined to 155 reporters 
the broad strategy of the war. He said that: 

The resources of United Nations are ex- 
panding to the point at which the war can 
be waged with equal force on the European 
and the Asiatic fronts. The Italian people 
well-advised to discard their 
leaders and throw the 
justice of those whom they have offended. 
The United Nations have no intention of 
committing inhuman acts or of taking from 
the Italians their native soil. Italy will 
have a place in the New Europe. 

Soviet Russia has been a grand ally, has 
inflicted heavy blows and endured griev- 
ous losses. Because of the weight it has 
borne, Mr. Churchill does not feel that he 
ought to ask the Soviet Union for com- 
mitments in the war against Japan. But 
Russia knows that Japan is watching her 
with an opportunist eye. 

The United Nations have won air su- 
periority over Germany, Italy and Japan. 
And it is poetic justice that the weapon 
that the Axis nations chose to conquer the 
world should be the first turned against 
them. The bombing experiment in Europe 
does not mean a second front will be de- 
layed. Second-front plans in Europe are 
moving forward. And Great Britain wants 
to take the war against Japan from India. 

Mr. Churchill let his cigar go out once 
while he talked. Beside him sat Mr. Roose- 
velt smoking a cigarette. At the end of the 
conference, the reporters applauded Mr. 
Churchill. He stood in his chair and raised 
his right hand with the sign of the “V.” 

The conversations between Mr. Roose- 


would be 


themselves upon 
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velt and Mr. Churchill, though conclusive 
on some phases, were, on others, what the 
diplomatists call “exploratory.” The two 
are in agreement on many of the things 
affecting a postwar world. But each is 
fully cognizant of the political and trade 
jealousies that lie between their nations. 

However, the two leaders hope that the 
alliance of their nations, born in the pain 
of war, will live to maintain the peace. 
Mr. Churchill said as much to Congress. 

Some of the irritations that have com- 
plicated relations with Russia and China 
are being removed. Dissolution of the 
Comintern by Russia made Mr. Churchill 
no less happy than it did Mr. Roosevelt. On 
the Chinese front, Mr. Roosevelt followed 
the Russian announcement by formalizing 
the previously announced U.S. plan to 
relinquish extraterritorial rights in China. 

Mr. Roosevelt's time is so dominated by 
operations in the field of foreign strategy 
that he is turning over considerably more 
of his home-front duties to James F. 
Byrnes. During the last week, Mr. Roose- 
velt created a home-front war cabinet and 
put Mr. Byrnes in charge of it. The ob- 
ject is to take more of the home-front 
squabbles off the shoulders of the President 
and put them on those of the graying 
South Carolinian. 












In the end, however, many of them yil 
come back to Mr. Roosevelt. The ney 
agency, though having the power to for. 
mulate policies on prices and production 
matters and to issue orders to carry ou} 
those policies, leaves the way open for ay 
appeal to the President by those who dis 
agree. 

Nor does the Byrnes agency have any 
power to deal with Congress, which stil 
upsets some of the President’s plans. The 
Senate last week backed up the House jn 
trimming the funds for the National Re. 
sources Planning Board. In various othe 
ways, Congress is opposing the Adminis 
tration so strongly that Attorney Genera 
Biddle said it was impinging upon ad. 
ministrative prerogatives. 

Congress received a visit from one of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign guests. He was Ei- 
win Barclay, a grandson of Americar 
slaves, now President of the Negro Repub- 
lic of Liberia. Mr. Barclay was an over. 
night guest at the White House and honor 
guest at a state dinner attended by ranking 
members of Congress, Cabinet officers and 
Army and Navy officials. 

The Negro President got a welcom 
from half of Congress. The other half was 
absent. In a speech, he 





one-sentence 


thanked Congress for its courtesies. 





ve ng 





me ce 


Ernest King, Lieut. Gen. Joseph McNarney. 


ar oe PS 


THE MEN WHO PLANNED THE COMING INVASION OF EUROPE 


Seated on the White House lawn, Prime Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt with their Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff just before they met to map the next steps in Allied strategy. Standing, left 
to right: Field Marshal Sir John Dill, Gen. Sir Hastings Ismay, Air Marshal Sir Charles Portal, Gen 
Sir Alan Brooke, Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, Admiral William Leahy, Gen. George Marshall, Admiro! 
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oa ed the type for a diplodelas mission. 


But that’s all right, because his mission isn’t diplo- 
matic. He is going to talk to Hitler in the only lan- 
guage the Fuehrer understands—the roar and crash 


of shells . . . the kind of talk that is turning the Axis 
Chieftain‘'s sweet dreams of power into ghastly night- 
mares of death and desolation. 


You helped to dispatch this mighty messenger on his 
victorious way. Every ounce of kitchen fat contributed 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS, 


by your household went to build his strength. For his 
name is High Explosive—and the source of his rending 
power is glycerine, made from those very fats! 


RCI, too, is helping to keep the air above the Axis 
filled with avenging messengers. For RCI is produc- 
ing an unbroken stream of processed glycerine—not 
only for explosives, but for fields as far removed as 
medicine and paints. This vital war contribution is 
only one of many from RCI laboratories and plants. 
In almost every phase of the war, RCI products are 
speeding the March to Victory. 


INCORPORATED ©¢ General Offices and Main Plant, Detroit, Mich. Other Plants: Brooklyn, N. Y.; Elizabeth, N. J.; 
South San Francisco, Calif.; 


Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Liverpool, England; Sydney, Australia. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS ¢ INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS 
CHEMURGIC RUBBER 
SYNTHETIC RESINS « CHEMICAL COLORS 





When plane windows 


need impact strength 


It can happen anywhere—forced landing . . . undercarriage damaged, 

. perhaps ... and the need for impact strength in every member! 
Neo Quali Aero-Quality Lumarith in cockpit enclosures, windows, and turret 
panels answers the need for a transparent plastic that can take the 
stresses and strains. It is shatter-proof, non-splintering. This special 
LUMARITH Lumarith formula has the additional property of intercepting the 
invisible light rays that can induce severe sunburn on long flights. 
igapeee Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 180 Mad- 
felis bt ison Avenue, New York City, a division of 
CELANESE Celanese Corporation of America Sole 
Producer of Lumarith* and Celluloid* 
CORPORATION plastics. . . . Representatives: Cleveland, 
Dayton, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, Washington, D. C., Leominster, 


OF AMERICA Montreai, Toronto, Ottawa. 
*Trademarks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Copyright 1943, Celanese Celluloid Corporation 


PLASTICS DIVISION: CELANESE CELLULOID CORPORATION 
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_Question— 
of the Week 
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Problems involved in feeding the needy 

les of the world have been under dis- 
cussion at the United Nations Food Con- 
ference. In view of extensive food ration- 
ing in the United States and the vast 
amount of food needed for our armed 
forces, the question arises whether this 
country should undertake a broad pro- 
gram of feeding the world. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked businessmen, spokesmen for 
large organizations, agricultural experts 

ond others the following question: 


Should the U.S. attempt the tre- 
mendous responsibility of feeding 
the world during and after the war? 


Answers appear herewith. More will be 
printed next week. 











D. Stewart Iglehart 


New York City; President, W. R. Grace & 
Co.; President, Grace Line, 


answers: 


Food as well as munitions is a material 
of war. While the war lasts we should or- 
ganize to produce the maximum amount 
of food and should supply it to the armed 
forces of the allied nations, as well as to 
do our share in feed- 
ing the populations 
of the countries oc- 
cupied by the forces 
of the United Na- 
tions. 

The postwar pe- 
riod presents a differ- 
mo ent problem. The 
D. S. IGLEHART United States can 

hardly be expected to 
assume the responsibility for feeding the 
teeming millions of the globe’s population. 
Our country has always heeded the dic- 
lates of humanity and decency in helping 
the people of stricken areas. We should, 
far as it lies within our power, endeavor 
todo the same in the future. 

It is our duty to ourselves and to the 
world to keep our own house in order, to 
maintain a sound financial policy with a 
sound dollar filling the need of a world 
furrency, reasonable application of the 
Pilicy of free trade, and the provision of 
Nise financial assistance when and where 
it is justified. 





















DeWitt Emery 


Chicago, Ill; President, National Small 
Business Men’s Association, 


onswers: 





No, the United States should not take 
bu the job of feeding the world either dur- 
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How to Make a Bed 
for a Railroad 


OU are looking at a “mechanical mole” regularly used to 
clean the ballast on the Erie roadbed. 


This ingenious machine forces a cutting plate into the stone 
ballast to a depth of 8 inches or more. Up comes the dirty 
ballast, a rotary screen sifts out dirt and cinders, and a conveyor 
carries this dirt to the outside embankment. Then clean stone 
goes into place to give good support for ties and track—open 
channels for drainage. 

Cleaning the roadbed is another step in Erie’s program of 
efficient operation to insure fast, safe, dependable transportation. 
For a clean, well-kept roadbed means less vibration—smooth, easy 
riding. It is essential these days when America’s railroads are 
doing their utmost in doing the world’s greatest transportation 
job...and it’s essential, too, in the peacetime job of tomorrow. 
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THE RAILROAD OF HELPFUL SERVICE 
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THAT’S GETTING ON WITH THE WAR 


Wherever Bullard Mult-Au-Matics replace other ma- 
chines, the savings in time, in floor-space, and in man- 
power give a tremendous lift to our war production. The 
savings shown below were made on reduction driving 
gears at a large airplane engine plant. 








Machines Required Men Required 
Former method 18 11 per shift 


Mult-Au-Matic 3 30 « 


Savings men and machines 15 a = 














THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 















ing or after the war. Our first obliga, 
on food, as on everything else, is to » 
armed forces. Our next obligation ig to 4 
that war workers », 
everyone at home hy 
plenty to eat. The 
and only then, js 4 
country justified 
lend-leasing or giv 
away food. ’ 
After the war 4 
my judgment, J 
greatest contributis 
the United States cg 
make is to teach the peoples of the wo 
to help themselves. These peoples need | 
learn, just as we do, that there never hy 
been and never will be a successful gi 
stitute for hard work and thrift. 


DeWITT EMERY 


Elmer H. Sexauver 


Brookings, So. Dak.; President, George } 
Sexaver and Son; Chairman, Agricultus 
Department Committee, Chamber of Cop 
merce of the United States, 


answers: (by telegrasi 

We cannot escape the responsibility 
feeding the world during the war and te 
reconstruction period following, and wou 
not shrink from it if it were possible | 
believe the United States must give even 
possible aid in supplying food where needed 
to the limit of our production, recognizing 
our minimum domestic requirements, 


Eric A. Johnston 


Washington, D.C.; President, Brown-Jolw 


ston Co., Spokane, Wash.; Presider 
Chamber of Commerce of the Unité 
States, 

answers: 


Until foodless Europeans, the Grek 
the Poles, the French and others, can g 
their farms back into production, we mig 
ship abroad all we can spare of the pe 
duce of our farms to prevent widespred 
starvation and disease. We simply cam 
millions of 


















our fellow beings | 
starve when it 
within our power! 
feed them. And ®t 
also know that it® 
be impossible to 
store order to Eurg 
if hunger is allowed! 


allow 





run rampant. 
The mistake 

by some of our hig 

powered internatié 


—Harris & Ewing 
ERIC JOHNSTON 


planners is to confuse temporary re 
measures in stricken areas abroad with 
permanent economic policy. Although 
made a similar mistake here in the Unit 
States during the "thirties, these plant 
would magnify the error by applying! 
the globe. We might as well understam 
that the laws of economics refuse 104 
defied. We can’t lift the world by our 
bootstraps. 
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BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
and Production Experts, must be accurate and made on 
time. Accurate Figures produced in a Hurry by Fridén 
Full-Automatic Calculators speed up the preparation of 
reports. These high-speed, easy-to-operate Calculators 
are available when applications to obtain delivery 


have been approved by the War Production Board. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN 


CALCULATING MACHINE Co., INC. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 








The present war is costing this country more than twice 
as much as was spent by the U.S. in all the years from its 
beginning until the defense program started in June, 1940. 

Official figures show that so far Congress has appropri- 
ated or been asked for a total of $338,500,000,000 for fight- 
ing this war. As the Pictogram shows, the entire amount 
spent by the U.S. Government, from the beginning of 
President Washington’s first administration in 1789 up to 
June 30, 1940, $167,000,000,000. This latter fig- 
ure includes all the money spent by this country on its 
wars since the Revolution up to the present conflict. It 
does not include expenditures for debt retirement. 

In the period ahead, war spending is due to soar to 
figures that stagger the financial imagination. Present plans 
envisage war expenditures in the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1944, of about $100,000,000,000. 

Of the $338,500,000,060 earmarked for war and defense 
purposes, about $102,000,000,000 already has been spent. 
That leaves $236,500,000,000 that has been appropriated, 
authorized or requested, but is yet to be spent. Total war 
1940, were $247,000,000,000. 


was 


appropriations since July 1, 


~ HIGH COST OF WAR 


Pending before Congress are Navy Department requests 
for appropriations totaling $32,243,000,000 and requests 
from the War Department for $59,425,000,000. Commit- 
ments of the Reconstruction Finance Corp. for financing 
war plants and other war-connected operations totaled 
more than $16,000,000,000 at the beginning of May, 1943. 

Costs of previous wars fought by the U.S. are far 
overshadowed by the spending of $338,500,000,000 on the 
present conflict. For example, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments spent only $77,215,000 during the three fiscal years 
that covered the period of the War of 1812. Military expen- 
ditures during the two years of the Mexican War were $81,- 
116,000. In the four fiscal years of the Civil War, the Gov- 
ernment spent $3,030,000,000 on its Army and Navy. 

All the fighting in the Spanish-American War took place 
in the year 1898, but the amount spent for the military 
services during the two fiscal years overlapping that period 
was $444,599,000. Finally, between June 30, 1917, and June 
30, 1919, the period that brought most of the spending dur- 
ing the first World War, total expenditures for the War 
and Navy Departments were $17,160,000,000. 


1789 - 1940 
TOTAL FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 
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__ Finance Week —_— 


Title Reg. U.S. 


COMING DRIVE ON PUBLIC’S PURSE 


Treasury's Attempt to Force More of Workers’ Savings Into Bond; 





Inflationary danger $18,500,000,000, reveals the reason for the _ be in effect by September, and this cut jp 
‘ bo decision. Banking sources took $5,000,000,- pay checks promises to make workers leg 

seen in heavy drain 000 of this sum, but individuals purchased _ receptive to bond-buying appeals. 
on banking funds only a fraction of the remainder—$3,290,- Meanwhile Government attempts 
000.000. And. of this amount, Series E draw more taxes from individuals seem ty 

Individuals can look forward to heavier bonds—the wage-earners’ issue—accounted _ be running into difficulties, too. Treasury 
pressure from the Government to buy War for only $1,473,000,000. estimates are that individuals owe $9,815. 
Bonds. This is the significance of Treasury These figures indicate that most of the 000,000 in personal income taxes on 19% 
Secretary Morgenthau’s announcement Treasury’s war money still is coming from ©4™™!N8s, payable this year. Current od. 
that the Third War Loan will skip com-  jndividuals, trusts, and corporations, rep- lection, however, indicate that only $8,150, 
mercial banks. The drive is expected some resenting money that would have been 000,000 will be received, although receipts 
time in September. saved anyway—too little of it from persons ™#Y step up under the withholding levy 

Treasury policy marks a victory for who are buying bonds out of personal in-_ , All indications thus point to the neei 
Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the Fed- comes. This is further borne out by Treas- for stronger measures to withdraw money 
eral Reserve Board of Governors, and his — ury data that show more than four-fifths of from workers pockets and relieve the pres 
agency. Mr. Eccles and other Federal Re- the national income goes to persons with SUTE of surplus dollars on pee ceilings 
serve officials long have contended the. earnings below $5,000 a year. Yet these Phis explains the attention still being given 
Government has tapped banks too heavily — earners are buying less than a tenth of the to forced savings and sales taxes. 
for funds, that individuals must bear a bonds offered for sale. , Individual savings. Some Treasury ¢ 
greater share of the burden if inflation is Difficulties ahead. The Treasury, how- ficials, however, see an unwarranted ¢ 
to be avoided and prices held down. ever, is likely to meet resistance when pres- pease forced savings. W “ Saving 

Background. An analysis of the Treas- sure is applied to wage earners. The with- Bonds carry an interest rate of 28 hes 
ury’s Second War Loan drive, which netted holding tax from incomes is scheduled to if held over the full 10-year period. Aver 

. age interest charges to the Treasury ar 
only 1.99 per cent, and an ordinary 7-yex 
U.S. bond carries a 2 per cent rate. This 
iT ; explains Treasury objections to a policy o 

We l| RUIN that contract hefore noon preventing bond buyers from cashing i 
ays Savings Bonds whenever they wish. Th 
Treasury would prefer to refund them « 
lower rates after the war, thereby savin 
annual interest costs. 

Increased pressure on individuals, hov- 
ever, does not mean that the Treacury ca 
skip commercial banks completely in it 
financing. Bank issues are to be offer 
either before or after War Loan drives, and 
perhaps, in the interim when more fund 
are needed. 











World bank. Signs multiply the 
the Treasury quietly is selling its plan fe 
postwar currency stabilization to experi 

' ® ” from other countries. Conferences alread) 
P thanks to the company S helicopter have been held with Dutch, Canadian, Au 
ses . . Tiga : mv 
tralian, Philippine, Mexican and Brazilia 
N 194? a.v.* this will be a normal The public will demand finer, more experts. Chief difference between this pla 
occurrence—due to the tremendous precisely made products in peace- and the plan advanced by Britain's Jobs 
strides industry is making as it pro- time tomorrow. Industry must plan Maynard Keynes is that the Treasur 
= new ir oie oa ly now to wees atl pas! 8 20 — would establish a stabilization fund wi 
1e same high standards of safety, tion its expanding knowledge of mate- quota contributions from all nation 
the close tolerances, the precision in- rials and manufacturing techniques. “4s r 
as . ? whereas the British merely would set up! 
struments that are indispensable in “we ont | «nt tional ba: 
modern warfare, will be available for —— ‘ - clearing fund to settle internatio 
everyone in peacetime through the eaees ae ple eT te ore ances. 

2 bd made parts that are helping bring pate F ie tn 8 si 
new methods of mass production we Victory descr, cad wiih wil The purpose of both funds is to mail 
are learning today. help mould our world of tomorrow. esTABLisHED 1018 tain stable values among the various 


*AFTER VICTORY 





tional currencies after the war. Dr. Octavi 
Bulhoes, assistant to the Brazilian Ministe 
of Finance, indorsed this purpose in Was 
ington, saying that some such plan is “ab 
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MORE WAR BONDS—BUY NOW! 












TOTAL 
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E, -rybody benefits by the use of this National 
Cash Register — customer, clerk and store owner. 
This is just as true in the smallest food store as it 
is in a super market. 


Even when a new clerk replaces an experienced 
checker who has gone to war or into war work, cus- 
tomers see what they pay for each item purchased 
as it is being checked. Then they see a mechanically 
added total in large, clear figures at the top of the 
register, and get an itemized and totaled NCR 
Receipt which enables them to recheck all purchases 
at home. 


Including all the new details of point rationing, 
it’s done quickly . . . easily . . . and accurately — 
to speed them on their way without delay. 


This is only one of many mechanized systems 
built by National to save man hours and provide 
protection over money and records for business, 
industry, government and the public. 


_ The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 


CASH REGISTERS @ ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 








SYSTEMS INFORMATION e SALES e 











Wherever records are 
kept or money is handled, 
there is need for some 
product of The Netional 
Cash Register Company 


344 OFFICES IN 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








* *& We proudly fly the Army-Navy 
“E" with two stars for “unceasing excel- 
lence" in the production of precision 
instruments and other war materiel. 









SUPPLIES e SERVICE e REPAIRS 










































This little pig 
went to Shangri La 


Lone a military secret, details of the bombing of Tokyo 
re-emphasize this vital fact: the recent increase of American raids 
on Axis cities would never have been possible without the recent 
spectacular development of this nation’s aluminum industry. 

Each year since 1939, this great industry has made giant strides in 
increasing production. Before the end of 1943, it is estimated that 
production of metal will be at the rate of 1,050,000 short tons a 
year—seven or eight times 1939 production—and an important 
percentage of this amount will be made by ore reduction plants in 
Washington and Oregon served by Northern Pacific Railway. 

Northern Pacific freight cars roll up to these plants 
with alumina ore, roll away with aluminum pig for 
fabricating plants. To keep our boys flying over the 
world’s battlefronts, we keep these cars “flying” too, 
over the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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NORTHWEST” 





solutely necessary” to set world trade m 
its feet. 

Neither proposal, however, has been sojj 
to private banking interests. Dr. Benjamj, 
M. Anderson, of the University of Caj. 
fornia, criticizes both plans as programs ty 
support weak currencies at the expense of 
strong currencies; namely, the dollar, Th 
same criticism is leveled by the Guarany 
Trust Co. of New York, whose Surye 
voices fear that the stabilization plans {, 
vor debtors against creditors, or, in othe 
words, the world against the United State; 


War contracts. A squeeze on wy 
profits is ahead for the 20,000 firms noy 
holding Army contracts. 

This warning is given by Maurice Ky. 
ker, chairman of the War Department; 
Price Adjustment Board, with the 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BRIDGES 
The postwar was polled 


nouncement that 1943 renegotiations wil 
be more stringent than those of previow 
years. Industry thus can expect pressure tt 
produce at still lower prices. The Army # 
ready has squeezed $1,866,000,000 out 0 
potential profits—$698,000,000 in cash r 
funds and $1,168,000,000 in price reduction 

Chief business complaint against Amy 
policy is that not enough funds are # 
lowed for postwar reserves. Senate 
Bridges (Rep.), of New Hampshire, 
veals this concern among businessmen # 
a result of a questionnaire sent to 5, 
executives. The Army, however, has 
turned thumbs down on any policy d 
allowing war profits to be used as a hedg 
against postwar expenses. Any action # 
this line, the War Department contend 
must come from Congress. 

Prospects, therefore, are that war 
tractors must lay aside their own reserve 
after taxes, since Congress has yet ® 
show any disposition to change policy 
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When the War 
is Over... 


Boots Self-Locking Nuts will have 
even more widespread useful- 
ness. Today, they are used in a 
variety of applications, including 
all types of AIRCRAFT, AUTO HEAD- 
LIGHTS, RADIO CONDENSERS, etc. To- 
morrow, they will lengthen the life 
of your AUTOMOBILE, BICYCLE, WASH- 
ING MACHINE, VACUUM CLEANER, 
ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR, and many 
other household appliances, 
as well as industrial, farm, and 
office machinery. Boots Nuts pro- 
vide positive protection of per- 
manent fastening wherever vibra- 
tion, corrosion, or temperature 
are factors. 


200 Rounds May Spell the Difference 


Boots all-metal, self-locking nuts are lighter than ordinary 
nuts. Their use on heavy bombers saves more than sixty 
pounds of precious weight—a saving which can be turned 
into sixty pounds of fire-power, or about 200 rounds of .50 
calibre machine gun ammunition. And those 200 rounds 
may easily mean the difference between “all our aircraft 
returned safely” and “one of our aircraft is missing.” 

All types of U. S. planes are protected with Boots Nuts. 
Not only are these nuts lighter, but they literally “outlast 
the plane.” Furthermore Boots Nuts cut repair and main- 
tenance time and have great reusability. They meet the 


exacting requirements of all government agencies. 


“They Fly With Their Boots On — Lighter!” 


BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION * GENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
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AuTo-LITE GIVES INDUSTRY 
A WAR BOND SALES PLAN THAT 


'W* he TO FRA STS 





# 


“Look, Mother, 

we're buying 
a machine gun 
for Eddie!” 


WITH a pledge to invest $5.00 or more 
per week in War Bonds, employees of 
The Electric Auto-Lite Company re- 
ceive one of the certificates repro- 
duced here. 

Wecall it the ‘‘Auto- Lite Citation Plan.” 
For this is, in a sense, a citation... 
an acknowledgment of good citizen- 
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ship and loyalty to the Nation which 
we believe deserves recognition. 
This plan has been exceptionally 
productive for two sound reasons: 
First. It shows every employee what 
weapons his investment can buy 
for the boys on the European and 


we Asiatic ‘‘shifts.”’ 


fig Vy ual 
; Second. It gives men and women at 
home the double satisfaction of know- 
ing some of the money they earn 
turning out vital war needs, helps de- 
liver fighting equipment where it, 
too, can best serve. 
THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 
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a offer to adilthy ffeom lading! 


This advertisement is published with 
the thought that other business con- 
cerns may wish to adopt the idea for 
stimulating War Bond Sales to their 
employees. Copies of these citations 
and full details of the plan’s operation 
will be mailed upon request. 


THIS TESTED BOND SELLING PLAN 
WILL WORK-FOR YOU! 


In its 26 great manufac- 
turing divisions, Auto-Lite 
is producing a long list of 
items for our Armed Forces 
on land, sea and in the air. 
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of National Issues 


EHect of Subsidy 
On Price Control: 
Views of Editors 


A Government policy of paying food- 
price subsidies might be successful in main- 
taining price ceilings, in the opinion of the 
commenting press, but a majority of the 
editors argue that subsidies are wrong in 
principle and should be applied only after 
full congressional debate. Congress is head- 
ing toward such debate, with committees 
testing public opinion on the subject. 

A minority of the papers agree that the 
program should be given a trial, but most 
of them contend that, unless subsidies are 
bolstered by strong wage-stabilization and 
price-control measures, they will tend to 
increase rather than reduce inflation. 

“Subsidies can be a great help,” says 
the Christian Science Monitor (Ind.), but 
it adds that they must be used “intelligent- 
ly’ and “with the objective of increasing 
output.” The Monitor urges prompt and 
ample debate of the matter in Congress. 

A trial of the subsidy program must be 
made, in the opinion of the Detroit News 
(Ind.), as “about the last hope of avert- 
ing inflation will be gone if the ‘roll-back’ 
fails.” The times and “disruptive exigencies 
of the war” are “clinching arguments” in 
favor of trying subsidies, declares the 
Akron (0.) Beacon-Journal (Ind.) , which 
argues that subsidized “‘roll- 
backs” and the risk of inflationary loss 
“there can be no question about which is 
the proper and realistic course.” 

However, the New York Times (Ind. 
Dem.) contends that the subsidy program 
is inflationary, for subsidies “lower prices 


as between 


instead of raising them and mean increased 
Government expenditures instead of in- 
creased Government revenues.” 

“Inevitably it is a program that will 
speed inflation,” declares the Yakima 
Wash.) Daily Republic (Rep.). 
“Subsidies won't stabilize,” asserts the 
New York Wall Street Journal (Ind.), 
adding that it would be “another story” 
if they followed “real wage and price con- 
trol and applied only where price-wage 
ngidity checked production.” 

The subsidy program is compared with 
“aspirin, which only numbs symptoms 
temporarily and does not touch the malady 
itself,” by the San Francisco Chronicle 
Ind. Rep.) , and that paper argues that 
labor, supposed beneficiary of the program, 
would have to pay the taxes out of which 
the subsidy money would come. 
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@ More and more ... alert war-time exec- 
utives are benefiting from the “fact-power” 
of Kardex Cost Analysis Controls. These 
simplified summary records provide man- 
agement with highly important cost data, 
so vitally necessary under present-day con- 


ditions. 


And Kardex continues to supply countless 
war manufacturers with graphic “ fact- 
power” control of costs... helping them 
to deal successfully with contract renego- 
tiation proceedings ... or assuring accurate 
cost for adjustments on contract cancella- 
tions. There are other reasons why com- 
plete and efficient cost records are needed: 
They’re a “must” to present cost data under 
OPA Maximum Price Regulations, for 


accurately estimating new prime and sub- 


contracts, for comparing efficiency under 
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proposed “incentive” plans, and for setting 
standards in connection with effective post- 
war production plans. 

To provide management executives with 
latest developments in cost accounting sys 
tems and procedures, Remington Rand has 
just prepared an elaborate new portfolio, 
“Cost Analysis for Profit Control.” It con- 
tains representative samples of twenty sets 
of visible Kardex forms, fully described; 
more than thirty additional loose leaf and 
machine posting systems; and eighty pages 
of analytical data on efficient systems used 
successfully by more than fifty concerns in 


a variety of operations. 


Write an Phone > oe 


; or Wire 
AND ASK 


FOR 


FOR 


This Valuable 
BOOK 


Yours without ob- 
ligation fora ten- 
day period. Write 
us at Buffalo, N.Y., 
or phone your lo 
calRemington Rand 
Systems Office. 
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BEHIND THE SPREAD OF STRIKES 


Complaint of Workers That Living Cost Is Rising Faster Than Wage; 


Threat of more demands for 
pay increases if roll-back 
fails to reduce food prices 


Employers can look for strikes to in 
crease unless Government controls of in- 
flation suddenly become more effective 
than organized labor expects them to be- 
come. Last week’s strikes among rubber. 
steel, transit, auto and ship workers may 
be a mere sample of what is to come. 

Che recent spread of strikes reflects a 
erowing restlessness among rank and file 
members of unions, a restlessness that 
leaders, who feel bound by the wartime 
no-strike pledge, are finding difficult to 
control. These workers feel that they are 
being squeezed between a stabilization 
policy that offers little leeway for wage 
increases and a stabilization policy that 
permits a continued rise in living costs 

There is ample evidence that widespread 
demands for wage increases in excess of 
limits now fixed by the War Labor Board 
will follow if Prentiss Brown, the Price 
Administrator, fails in his program to roll 
back prices to levels of September, 1942 

Why workers are restless. Latest of- 
ficial figures show that living costs rose 1.5 
per cent in March, while hourly 
earnings increased only 1 per cent 
However, take-home pay, that is. 
weekly earnings, increased 1.8 per 
cent. But most significant was a 
2.8 per cent increase in food costs. 
and that makes more of an impres- 
sion upon workers than any other 
item. They often overlook the fact 
that their “real” weekly pay is 
considerably above prewar days 

For workers in manufacturing. 
for example, real weekly earnings 
are 42 per cent above prewar and 
29 per cent above January, 1941. 
Real earnings are dollar income 
adjusted for cost-of-living changes. 
They reflect true purchasing pow- 
er of a worker’s dollar. 

These real earnings of workers 
have varied widely in nonmanu- 
facturing industries. Take the case 
of bituminous coal workers, whose 
protracted demands for wage im- 
creases have brought a constant 
threat of a strike. Average real 
straight-time pay for these miners 
in March was only 6 per cent 
above the 1939 average. 

Real take-home pay of soft-coal 
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Labor Weel. 
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miners in March, however, was 41 per cent 
above the average of 1939, due largely to 
lengthening of the work week. Working six 
days a week with time and a half for the 
sixth day, as they now are, miners’ aver- 
age real weekly earnings are 49 per cent 
above 1939. This is a larger wartime gain 
in real income than is enjoyed by any 
other major industrial group. 

Addition of portal-to-portal pay, which 
would swell the miners’ pay envelopes still 
further, would increase real weekly earnings 
even more. Just how much the increase 
would amount to is a moot question be- 
cause of disagreement over how much time 
the average miner spends in traveling to 
and from the face of a mine. The WLB, 
in its ruling, left the door open for portal- 
to-portal pay if an agreement on the issue 
can be worked out by the operators and 
miners through collective bargaiming. 


Machinists. Withdrawal of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists from 
the American Federation of Labor brings 
up this question: What happens to nu- 
collective-bargaining contracts 
signed by employers with the AFL Metal 
Trades Department, of which the ma 
chinists’ union is a member? 


mecrous 


Goldberg in New York Sun 











MUSTA BEEN 
PAINTED AWFUL 
THIN - LOOK 
HOW QVICK 
1T FADED ! 


One such contract is the closed-shop 
agreement between the Metal Trades De. 
partment and the West Coast shipbuilder, 
This important war industry employ 
thousands of machinists. 

In announcing that the 565,000 memben 
of the union were pulling out of the AFL, 
the president of the machinists’ 
Harvey W. Brown, said the union Was ot 
withdrawing from the Metal Trades De 
partment, an important unit of the AFL, 
but only from the Federation itself. How 
this could be done was not made deg 
since the constitution of the Metal Trades 
Department confines membership to AFL 
metal trades unions in good standing, 

Perhaps the machinists are planning 
only a strategic withdrawal, designed to 
whip the AFL Executive Council into fine 
on their way of thinking. Chief complaint 
of the machinists is that another AFL 
affiliate—the carpenters’ union—is dain. 
ing the right for its millwrights to work a 
erection, dismantling and repairing of me 
chinery. This is an old family row in th 
AFL, and the machinists’ strategy may be 
to stay out only until this question of 
jurisdiction is settled. 

This practical question arises in the ship 
yards: Will other AFL metal trades unions 
bar the machinists from  ship-con- 
struction jobs because the machir 
ists have left the family fold? This 
seems doubtful, since to do 9 
would deprive the AFL workers o 
their jobs inasmuch as ships car 
not be built without machinists. 

Another complication will result 
from the withdrawal. This concems 
the many labor-management con- 
mittees on which machinists ar 
sitting as representatives of the 
AFL. On how many such commit 
tees will the other members be wil- 
ing to see a man with whom they 
have been working replaced by a 
other less acceptable? 

The loss of the machinists to th 
AFL will be more than offset by 
the return of the United Mim 
Workers, if the AFL does the e& 
pected and readmits the John L 
Lewis union. While the machinists 
claimed membership of 565,000, 
they paid per capita tax to th 
AFL on only 300,000. Mr. Lewis 
with a strong, wealthy union claim- 
ing 600,000 members, can be & 
pected to pay tax on many mor 
than that, particularly since the 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


Today, all industries must produce as never before 


—must speed the output of food, tanks, planes, 
guns, ships and other instruments of war— must 


« s conserve vital supplies—that we may win quickly 
Electronics aims 


a decisive victory. 


Tomorrow, all industries must continue to produce 
the Guns of War —beating swords into plowshares—to prevent 


world-wide unemployment leading to ultimate 
economic collapse. 


LN If the world is to prosper, there must be the same 
ma cohesion among the United Nations during the 
mav he transition period and thereafter as now exists dur- 
ing the world-wide conflict. Internal stability here 
and in other nations can be gained and maintained 


only by sustained industrial production and by 
interdependence. 


stion of 
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$ unions 


The people of this country, in common with the 


people of other lands, will prosper materially and 
spiritually when this war is ende 


but only if plans world-wide in 
scope are formulated promptly for 
A JUST AND DURABLE PEACE. 
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American war industries are turning out more equipment— 
in quantity and quality—than the Axis enemies can ever match. 


Teamed with this hard-hitting dynamo of production are 
America’s railroads. The uninterrupted, all-weather, mass 
transportation provided by the railroads is vital in launching 
full-scale offensive warfare. 


Years of practical planning and the expenditure of billions 
of dollars during 20 years of peace, prepared the American 
railroads to meet the terrific demands of this war. Today, the 
Norfolk and Western Railway and other railroads of the nation 
are working day and night to “Keep ’em Rolling”’, so that the 
armed forces of America and her Allies will not lack the equip- 
ment and supplies they are counting on for the inevitable, 
smashing blow to the Axis solar-plexus. 


Norfolk 
away— 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


Pash! 


To put fighting equipment in more places, in greater 
volume, and to do it under more trying circumstances than 
ever before in the history of the world — is the job of American 
industry and transportation. Both are teamed for the United 
Nations’ Big Push in this global war. 


and. VNOSTCIM 


miners will be anxious to have a powerfy 
voting influence in determining Afj, 
policies. 


Racial discrimination. Employe, 
henceforth will be under more pressup 
from the Government to employ Negros 
to ease their man-power shortages. Tha 
is to be the effect of President Roosevelt’, 
executive order creating a new Committe 
on Fair Employment Practice. 

The order abolishes the old Committe 
set up in June, 1941, and takes away fron 
Chairman Paul V. McNutt, of the Wa 
Manpower Commission, the authority he 
held over the Committee’s activities, The 
new Committee will be an independen; 
unit responsible only to the President, 

This shift answers some of the obje. 
tions of Negro organizations. They hay, 
complained that the old Committee has 
not been vigorous enough in attacking the 
problem of racial discrimination in war jp. 





—Harris & Ewing 
HARVEY BROWN 
Straw in the wind? 


dustries. The Committee’s new chairman! 
to be Monsignor Francis J. Haas, dean o 
the School of Social Science at Catholi 
University, and an experienced labor cor 
ciliator. The old Committee had been with- 
out a chairman for some time. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s order has teeth in it 
in the form of a provision requiring a 
firms selling to the Government to i 
clude in all future contracts a clause guar 
anteeing that the contractor will not ds 
criminate against any employee or appl: 
cant because of race, creed, color or Dt 
tional origin. The contractor also mus 
write such a provision into all subcontracts 

At least one serious situation involviis 
racial conflict awaited action by the ner 
Committee. This was a case in Mobil 
Ala., where white and Negro workers lei 
their jobs as a result of disturbances ove 
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"Vote for That Guy? Not on Your Life!” 


"This war’s made me think how 
important it is to use your head when 
you vote. Once, they could vote in 
Germany—but they got careless. Now 
they just say ‘Ja’—or else. Knowing 
who you’re voting for is the best way 
to keep little would-be Hitlers from 


getting in the driver’s seat over here!” 
* on * 


Our right to vote secretly and 
without fear of reprisal is one of 
our most precious rights as free 
Americans. It gives us the power to 
protect at home the very freedoms 
for which we are waging a fierce 
and terrible war abroad. 


Those freedoms, which have given 
Americans more of the good things 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND ((( Sag 
STAMPS , (REESE 





of life than any other people have 
ever enjoyed, now are giving us 
more of what it takes to win the 
war than all the slave nations of 
the world can produce. 


Free American business, free labor 
and free agriculture—have built 
within two years a far greater war 
machine than Hitler’s dictatorship 
built in ten years. Millions of 
free American men and women, 
nearly 70,000 of them in Republic 
plants, are performing miracles of 
production because they are work- 
ing and fighting for something 
supremely worth-while. 


And the same freedoms that are 
winning the war, can win the peace. 
Free American business, labor and 


agriculture cam expand farther and 
faster than any of us have ever dared 
dream. They cam provide the oppor- 
tunity for jobs and homes and 
happiness to all who are willing to 
work. They can build the solid 
foundations of economic liberty 
upon which all our freedoms rest. 


They can—IF the vision and initi- 
ative and daring courage that have 
built for us the richest and happiest 
nation on earth are maintained as 
the cornerstone of our free way 


of life. 


It is the sacred trust of all of us to 
keep alive the fires of freedom 
and opportunity—to keep faith 
with those who are fighting to 
keep America free. 


REPUBLEC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STEELS « PLATES « BARS 
SHAPES « STRIP *SHEETS+ PIPE + TUBING*s TIN PLATE * NUTS « BOLTS=« RIVETS 
NAILS «+ PIG IRON « FARM FENCE « WIRE « FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 

















Housing that can be erected in six man- 
hours or less, whether military or for 
civilian war workers, is not a post-war 
dream. Texas Pre-Fabricated House 
and Tent Co. has it for you now—plus 
low cost and Aigh personal satisfaction! 


Speedy delivery—as many as ten huts 
or six homes to a freight car—and 
six-hour erection time* are just two of 
the reasons why Victory Huts and 
Homes are the answer to your housing 
problem. Another mighty important 
consideration is that they are fu//y pre- 
fabricated, demountable and portable. 
Many more Texas Pre-Fab features, 
some of them unique, are discussed in 
our new booklet describing Victory 
Huts and Homes, complete with illustra- 
tions, blueprints and construction details. 


If you have a housing difficulty, or ex- 
pect to have one in the months ahead, 
send for your copy of ‘Victory Huts 
and Homes” today and see for yourself 
how quickly, easily and economically 
you can get rid of this “bug”. Just 
write or wire us at Dallas requesting 
“Victory Huts and Homes.” 


*Plumbing and electrical installations natu- 
rally require additional time. 








TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSE AND TENT CO. 
Datla, Sed 


MAKERS OF ‘‘VICTORY’’ HUTS AND ‘‘VICTORY’’ HOMES 
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the hiring of Negroes. The Maritime Com. 
mission asked the Committee to intervene 


All-union shop. The WLB again ley 
employers know that they can expect ng 
help from the Government in ridding them. 
selves of all-union shop agreements that 
have been operating in their plants unde 
previous contracts. In a new decision, jp. 
volving Everbest Engineering Corp., the 
Board refuses to backtrack from its posi- 
tion of a few months ago, that it would 
an unstabilizing influence to push all-unioy 
shops back into open shops. 

The Board’s position on union security jg 
this: It will not compel a worker to joing 
union to hold his job, but neither will 
permit an employer to throw out an ah 
union shop contract while workers stil] are 
bound by the no-strike agreement. So, jp 
the latest case, WLB rejects a recom. 
mendation of a panel that a maintenance. 
of-membership clause be substituted for 
the all-union shop clause in a new contraet, 

In refusing to throw out the all-union 
shop, WLB agrees with the union’s cop 
tention that an informal agreement had 
been reached to extend the old contragt 
until a new one could be negotiated. But 
its existence was not the compelling reagon 
for the Board’s decision. Significantly, 
Public Member Wayne L. Morse says in 
the decision on the union-security issue: 

“Tt should be understood distinctly that 
the absence of such an agreement in this 
case would not have constituted a bar to 
granting of a union-shop clause by the 
Board. A majority of the members of this 
Board are convinced that industrial har 
mony between these parties will be pw 
moted by the continuation of the union 
shop which had been agreed upon by them 
in their most recent formal collective 
bargaining contract.” 


Absenteeism. Official records for 
April show a slight decline in absenteeism 
among workers in manufacturing indus 
tries. Average for that month, according 
to the Department of Labor, was 63 pe 
cent as against 6.6 per cent in March. 

The variation probably is too small t 
denote a trend. The sharpest drop in ab 
sences occurred in shipbuilding, where, 
largely because of weather conditions, th 
rate declined 1 per cent from 8.7 to 1%. 
But, even at 7.7, shipbuilding continues 
show the highest absentee rate of aly 
manufacturing industry. The oil industy 
showed the lowest rate, 2.5 per cent. 
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MOWING MACHINERY SPECIALISTS FOR OVER 20 years 
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CAPT. W. C. RENAUT CAPT. A. A. ANDERSEN CAPT. THOMAS BLAU CAPT. W. N. PRENGEL CAPT. HENRY STEPHENSON 


GRACE LINE ™ 


f DUNCAN COOK 


Y ‘ 


. J. L. BEEBE 


. L. H. B. PARKER 


Mf , 


. VLADIMIR ZERNIN 


CAPT, 
AUL D'JURHUUS 
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HOWARD FORD 
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Pays Tribute to.its Gallant Officers and Crews 


CAPT. R. E. PENDL 
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CAPT. T. L. 


CAPT. V. G. CERN 


N, 


CAPT. 
S. V. MORTE 


As our ships have been converted to instruments of war, our captains and men have set aside 
their peacetime role and are now an integral and vital part of the United States Forces. As men 
of the Navy and Merchant Marine, they recognize their duty and are performing acts of astound- 
ing skill and heroism. We feel a pride which we know is shared by thousands of people who 
have travelled in “Santa” liners and thousands of merchants who have shipped in “Santa” y 


_ 


freighters. To all Grace men, including the 660 in the service of our country, we wish Godspeed 
» 


and Victory and hope that they may soon return to the pursuits of peace in the great task that 
the American Merchant Marine will have to perform. 


THE GRACE MEDAL . . . for extraordinary 
and meritorious service, already awarded to a 
number of our many captains, officers and men. 


CAPT. R. J. 
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ALL FIRST CLASS MAIL BY AIR 








iTS COMING! 


Copyright, 1943, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 


Vega Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 
Members Aircraft War Production Council, Inc 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN 


medium 
bomber! 


There’s nothing “medium” about our American 
medium bombers but their size. For example, the 
Vega Ventura can bomb accurately from high- 
level flight—swoop down on its target for low fast 
attack—strafe troop concentrations—blast tanks- 
tow gliders loaded with men and supplies, and 
tow high speed targets for our fighters to practice 
on—a combination of tasks no other medium 
bomber can do. 


Then, too, the Ventura patrols thousands of miles 
of cold gray ocean to drop depth charges when 
it finds a sub—carries torpedoes to attack enemy 
ships—plants mines to trap them. What do you 
mean, “medium” bomber! 

The Ventura has the same basic qualities of all 
Lockheed and Vega planes, extra strength and 
extra dependability. That’s why the Canadian, 
British, Australian and U.S. Army and Navy Ait 
Forces are all using Venturas—lots of them. 


A subsidiary of Lockheed 


Ce 


Aircraft Corporation 





Lockheed Hudson Lockheed P-38 
Medium Bomber Lightning Fighter 
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Special Kepori_— 
WHY GASOLINE IS SCARCE 








(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


Military Need, Transport Interruptions Dim Prospects of Relief 


Spread of shortage from 
East to West feared with 
demands exceeding output 


The unhappy American motorist, his car 
in the garage, its gasoline tank nearly 
empty, is trying uncertainly to see what 
lies ahead. He finds that this is not easy. 
For, one day, the car owner sees indica- 
tions and hears reports that the gasoline 
situation is easing. And then, next day, 
most Eastern filling stations have their 
“No Gas” signs out. 

Life without gasoline takes on a new 
pattern. A new kind of wartime queue 
forms, with a long string of cars waiting 
at the few filling stations that have a lit- 
tle gasoline to sell. Schools close because 
neither teachers nor pupils can reach the 
schoolhouse. Restricted bus services make 
workers late or absent at the war plants. 
Many housewives cannot get to the stores 
for their daily shopping. 

All this leaves the motorist perplexed 
and uneasy about the future, not only in 
the Eastern shortage area, but in the West 
as well. He wants to know what is going 
to happen to him and his car. And, answer- 
ing his question, it now can be said that 
the Eastern situation will continue critical 
and that the shortage soon may spread to 
the rest of the country. 

But the motorist asks: Why? What is 
the reason for the sudden Eastern shortage? 
Why may it spread to the West? There are 
many causes. The real facts are: 

Gas for the war. Military demand for 
gasoline and oil on the Eastern Seaboard 
has quadrupled since January. That is the 
primary cause of the shortage. It took 
fabulous quantities of gasoline to win in 
Tunisia. It takes vast additional amounts 
to supply the ever-increasing bombing 
raids over the Mediterranean and Western 
Europe. And the Army and Navy insist 
on getting their oil on the East Coast, 
where it is scarcest. 

But this shortage had other causes, too. 

Ice in the Great Lakes. Ice stayed in 
the Great Lakes six to seven weeks later 
than usual, and then tied up the port of 
Buffalo for an additional week. After that 
the Erie Canal was blocked because water 
was so high that barges could not pass be- 
neath the bridges. This train of circum- 
stances cost the New York metropolitan 
area a million barrels of oil. 

Then the floods came. 


JUNE 4, 1943 
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Floods. Flood waters of the Arkansas 
River broke a 24-inch pipe line that had 
been carrying oil as far east as Illinois. 
They broke a secondary pipe line in Okla- 
homa. They put one refinery area under 
water. They washed out railroads and 
slowed traffic on others. In addition, the 
floods disrupted barge lines that had been 
carrying big quantities of oil eastward. 

The result. The result is a serious loss 
of oil in the East. The break in the 24-inch 
pipe line cost 800,000 barrels in a seven- 
day period. Tank car deliveries at principal 
terminals quickly dropped off more than 
a quarter. All Eastern deliveries were run- 
ning well under 1,000,000 barrels, against a 
preflood daily total of 1,300,000. 

What can be done? Little can be done 
immediately to get the flow back to nor- 
mal. Flood waters must subside before 
washed-out bridges, roadbeds and the “Big 
Inch” pipe line can be repaired. Even then, 
more time must elapse while the transport 
of oil is worked up to its former efficiency. 
Meanwhile the pipe-line break has been 
bridged temporarily with smaller pipe laid 
across the Arkansas on a railroad bridge. 
Oil is moving through it again, but at a 
reduced rate. 


All in all, Ralph K. Davies, Deputy 
Petroleum Administrator, estimates that 
Eastern deliveries will be cut substantially 
for several weeks to come. Other estimates 
are that they will be running a fifth to a 
half below normal for six weeks at least. 

But there are additional reasons for the 
present and prospective shortage. 

Pleasure driving. A 40 per cent increase 
in Eastern consumption followed the lift- 
ing of the ban on pleasure driving in late 
March. Available civilian supplies fell to 
nearly a quarter of normal. Consequently, 
when military demand and _transporta- 
tion breakdown brought the shortage, 
there were meager reserves to alleviate it. 

Black markets. Officials hardly deny 
that much gasoline has gone to waste 
through black markets. The Office of De- 
fense Transportation issued T ration books 
to truck operators for more gasoline than 
they needed. This is believed to have be- 
come the source of a substantial’ quantity 
of the black-market fuel. ODT now is try- 
ing to cut the amount of gasoline the truck 
drivers may have, by adjusting it to the 
actual mileage they have been hauling and 
the importance of the loads they carry. 

Now, as has been seen, the Army and 


—Pease in Newark Evening News 
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TO GET WOOL 


FROM A COW! 


Here's a thought to make any self-respecting 
bull sit up and take notice... a red blanket 
made from his own barn mates’ milk! It's 
made possible by another of America’s 
industrial miracles, with a name worth 
remembering .. . ARALAC. This amazing 
material starts as skim milk, now largely 
unused except for feeding animals. The 
milk is transformed into casein, then into 
a viscous mixture which is forced through 
tiny spinnerets, emerging as the first man- 
made protein fibre. 


How does “Air at Work” get into this pic- 
ture? First, because from the seething 
chemical baths where these fibres are treat- 
ed, as they leave the spinnerets, pungent 
vapors spurt out—vapors which must be 
whisked away by Sturtevant Equipment be- 
fore they can get out into the plant air. 
Again, in the conditioner that squeezes out 
and reclaims the chemical remaining in the 
fibre, rising fumes must be controlled. Fin- 
ally, to obtain fluffy strands that mean im- 
proved warmth, softness and crush resist- 
ance for countless garments, fibres must be 
quick-dried with precision blasts of air. 


All told, Sturtevant Fans, carefully engi- 
neered for the job and specially built to 


combat corrosion, deliver 7,000 cubic feet 
of controlled air for every pound of “‘cow’s 
wool” produced. 


HOW MUCH AIR TO MAKE YOUR 
POST-WAR IDEA COME TRUE? 


After the war, all America will benefit from 
the lessons we are learning today. Engi- 
neered AIR... to ventilate, heat, convey, 
control dust and fumes, or burn fuel... . 
will make the difference between profit and 
loss for many a post-war venture. Some- 
where along the line . . . more efficient, 
more compact, air handling equipment may 
pay production dividends for you. Sturte- 
vant’s work of yesterday and today will be 
tremendously helpful in providing the 
answer. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park Boston, Mass. 
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Navy want their gasoline on the Atlantic 
Seaboard. Why, when oil is available else- 
where, do they go to the scarcity zone for it? 

Oil from the Gulf Coast. Hauling oil 
from the Gulf Coast means a much longer 
water journey. It is roughly twice as far 
to England and half again as far to North 
Africa than when the oil is loaded on the 
Eastern Seaboard. Tankers and escort ves- 
sels are limited, and efficient operation de. 
mands the shortest possible water routes, 

In illustration, a tanker makes _ two 
round trips between the East Coast and 
England in the time it would take for one 
trip between the Gulf Coast and England, 

Oil from the Middle East. The Middle 
East, which produces and refines large 
quantities of oil, may supply some military 
activities in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
But it is still more efficient to take oil to 
England and the Western Mediterranean 
from the Eastern United States. 

In addition, there are suggestions that 
Middle Eastern oil may be flowing to the 
Orient to supply Allied operations there, 

Oil from Aruba. There is reason to be 
lieve that oil from the island of Aruba ip 
the West Indies has been used in North 
Africa. A by-product of combat plane gas- 
oline is residual fuel oil. Such oil reportedly 
is accumulating in Aruba to tax storage 
capacity. But tankers cannot be spared to 
carry it to the Eastern shortage area. 

The gasoline situation is further com. 
plicated by the situation in Washington. 

Crisscrossed lines of authority. In 
Washington, six agencies affect the oil sit- 





STREET SCENE 
The cause: War, ice, flood 
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You, too, may be making all-important 
bits and parts” for war equipment that your 
workers never see. If so, this page, re-written 
sa Ro ster for your plant, may help them 
visualize why every part, even thesmallest, counts. 
Write us. The poster's free 


Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Co. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


TPKROPLOLo 


BURDS ALL 
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PART 7-0-X REPORTED MISSING 


Jim’s mother has a telegram today. It 
trembles in her fingers as she reads — 
“missing in action”. . , the rest is some- 
how blurred. Nothing now, but to 
wait ...and hope. 

In a war plant nearby, another tele- 
gram is read. Part 7-O-X is late. Work 
stops. Lacking a vital part, some jeep, 
plane, gun or tank may never reach in 
time the front where Jim was fighting. 

Yes, thousands of tiny parts make up 


& WARD BOLT 


the war machines that kids like Jim are 
counting on today. 

Here at RB & W, making Empire 
Bolts and Nuts, it’s our job to make 
each ne accurately-threaded to tighten 
fast and grip hard, strong to take the 
battering of battle, fit for the faith our 
fighting men must place in it. Our 
responsibility, too, to make it on time, so 
that no part of ours ‘“‘missing in action” 
will mean men “missing in action”. 
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“THAT’S THE STUFF 





that will win the War— 


These are the materials that are accorded preferential movement. 


Until the War is won they must have right of way.” 


While this is being done the Seaboard may not in every instance 
be able to maintain the same standard of service on commercial 
traffic as in normal times. Therefore, if your shipment should 
be late, we rely on your indulgence and continued cooperation. 
Seaboard maintains Service Agents in many strategic cities to 
assist in your transportation problems, We invite you to enlist 


their aid. 


KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


Remember, there’s no let-up, no time-out, for our fighting men. 
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uation. The Army and Navy decid 
tary needs. The Petroleum Administratig 
for War says how much of what is |e 
shall go to motorists. The Office of Pri 
Administration rations the gasoline to py 
senger car drivers, and the Office of 
fense Transportation to truck operaton 
The rubber outlook, as estimated by th 
Rubber Administration, governs gasolip 
rationing in the West. 

These agencies and the men in charge¢ 
them have been involved in Washington; 
wartime feuding. PAW and OPA comphin 
that the Army and Navy give them » 
adequate estimates of future needs. PAW 
complains that OPA rations more gay 
line than is allotted to it. OPA complain 
of black markets arising from ODT, 
overissuance of T cards. 

The situation is such that no one ¢ 
ficial has any clear or complete line ¢ 
authority. At some point in getting ga» 
line to the consumer, each stops short 





RALPH K. DAVIES 
Official view: Continued shortage 


the boundary of some other official’s dé 
main. A reorganization with one man i 
charge, even with power to reduce military 
quotas, has been suggested. This, hor 
ever, finds no apparent White House favor 
The effect of all these factors is a bled 
outlook for motorists the country over, m0 
just in the Eastern area. The outlook: 
For the country as a whole. Oil ma 
are talking uneasily of a nationwide 
shortage. Not enough oil is coming out d 
the ground to supply all needs. In additio 
to civilian demands and needs for military 
operations in Europe, oil from the Wet 
Coast goes to the faraway fronts of the 
Pacific. Quantities of oil go into the ner 
synthetic rubber plants. All synthetic plants 
using the petroleum process are situ 
outside the Eastern shertage zone, howevet 
Thus, the outlook in the West is for ™ 
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* Here is a scene from America’s “number one war industry— 
MINING!” For the earth must yield—out of its deep recesses— 
all the metals so essential for war materiel. 


In this big job of undermining the Axis, the mining industry relies 
extensively on Cleveland Rock Drills. For in the past 35 years, 
Cleveland Rock Drills have proved themselves thoroughly de- 
pendable in every size and type of mine. Thus the industry knows 
these tools have the speed and stamina required to meet today’s 
unprecedented demand for metals. 


Cleveland drilling equipment for the construction field is also doing 
its part in America’s Victory Program. Cleveland Drills are widely 
used in building military highways, airports, and cantonments. 
To put this equipment to the best possible use, Cleveland engi- 


neers are always at your service. 


BUY U.S: WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


THE CLEVELAND ROCK a co. 
Subsidiary of The Cleveland Pucumatio Tool Cox s 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


: Branch. Offices in au Principal Cities and Mining Centers Sd 















Man-Power is War-Power 


TO HAND-SPUD 
FACTORY FLOORS 


— in order to remove embedded accumulations of 
dirt, oil, grease, and shavings. Hand-spudding is a 
needless waste of man-hours, and delays unneces- 
sarily the restoration of floors to a safe, sanitary 
condition. And of course hand-spudding is wholly 
unwarranted in plants doing essential war work 
that can qualify for a Finnell 84-XR Industrial 


Dry Scrubber. 


Stubborn, heavily packed - down coatings on wood, wood 
block, and cement floors yield to the powerful scarifying 
brushes of the Finnell 84- XR in but a fraction of the time 
it takes the laborious hand-spud way. The Finnell 84-XR 
DIGS out the dirt . . . and thoroughly! 


Note low construction . .. permits use around and 
beneath equipment. Has adjustable handle. Power is 
assured by a heavy duty G. E. Motor. Oversize bearings; 
sturdy, reinforced gears; leak-proof gear case. Built 
throughout for long, trouble - free service. 


For free floor survey, literature, or consultation, phone 
or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, Inc., 


3706 East St., Elkhart, Ind. 





FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND a 





A slight adjustment adapts the Finnell 84-XR to wet 
scrubbing, steel-wooling, waxing, or polishing floors. 


FINMELL SYSTEM, INC. \ 





BRANCHES 


IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 








increase in gasoline rations. And there may 
be a reduction. 

For the Eastern area. The shortage may 
continue indefinitely. That means: 

A, B and C card holders. Only tight) 
limited amounts of gasoline are in sight 
for the passenger car driver. While the 
shortage continues as critically acute as at 
present, the cards are worthless when there 
is no gasoline at the filling station. 

The fuel will be arriving in driblets jp 
each locality—a barge load or a few tank 
cars. Methods of apportioning those tin 
amounts among those who most need them 
are under study. The official disposition 
is to avoid a general suspension of A or 
other cards as long as possible. The trend 
is toward a system under which local ra. 
tioning boards would ration the driblets 
to those who can use them best. 

The truck operator. ODT is in process 
of tailoring down the amounts of gasoline 
that may be purchased with T coupons 
In addition, the War Production Board js 
drawing up a schedule of trucking prior. 
ties. A blanket reduction, when the short- 
age hit, cut all T card allotments by 40 per 
cent. But essential war freight must be 
hauled. WPB’s priority list will give gaso- 
line to those hauling the most important 
loads and let others have what is left. 

The farmer. The Eastern farmer is hit 
hard by the shortage. Estimates are that 
more than 25,000 tractors are standing idle 
between Virginia and Massachusetts. Food 
production may be hurt. The farmer was 
given a priority over all other gasoline 
users, except the military, and his high rat- 
ing is to continue. But, again, it is useless, 
when there is no gasoline to be bought. 

The householder and his fuel oil. Not 
even a start has been made toward ac- 
cumulating stocks of fuel oil for next 
winter. The big 24-inch pipe line is to bk 
laid all the way to the East by midsummer. 
PAW had counted on using it to run al 
ternate batches of crude and fuel oil. I 
may have to carry more crude to be turned 
into gasoline in the East. Fuel oil rations 
are to be tight again. 

All in all. The sum and substance of 
this is that the bewildered motorist cam 
count on one sure thing: Gasoline sup 
plies are going to continue scarce. Wash- 
ington officials who deal with the oil st 
uation have disagreed on many points. But 
they are now in agreement on that one. 


FOREIGN PURCHASING COMMISSIONS 
WELDING ENGINEERS, MANUFACTURERS 
OR USERS OF WELDING RODS 


COMPLETE WELDING ROD 
PROCESSING PLANT 


one of several! 


TO BE SHOWN IN FULL OPERFTIC’ 
AT CLEVELAND, OHIO 
INSPECTION BY APPOINTMENT 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR RESERVAT 
ERNEST P. MOSLO 
MOSLO MACHINERY COMPAN! 


2443 PROSPECT AVE. * CLEVELAND, ONIN 
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eral Motors Dealer 


—Says your Gen 
“Bra car now in service has more built into “I, can keep needed cars rolling in necessary 
it than any of us normally gets out. driving, make tires go the full limit, save fuel 
Ah so that fighting men can have more. It can 
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“That extt 
Value’ — can ome in mighty handy now that 
i the country needs all the good we cam 8° oom oad 
i any cat. Y 6 tied st are rightly done at the 
‘ “That may mean more care than you give your 
p: % car in peacetime — few people do all the things 
a >\ the Cat Manuals call for. 
“Byt I’m here not merely to service yout caf 
go® as it should be serviced — but to explain what 
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Bomber bodyguard 


This little chunk of precision- 
ground heat-treated steel is the 
core of a caliber .50 machine gun 
bullet. It’s the bodyguard which 
protects our American bombers 
when Messerschmitts and Focke- 
Wulfs come screaming in to attack; 
and battle records show how devas- 
tatingly successful our caliber .50 
bullets are. 

In this war, a million rounds of 
ammunition may be fired while 
you’re reading this sentence. 

The cores—the actual projectiles 
which fly through the air from the 
muzzles of heavy-caliber machine 
guns—are made from steel ‘‘rods.”’ 
When the war emergency came, 
Bethlehem continuous mills were 
turning out steel for America at 
peace—steel for coiled springs for 
automobile seat cushions and mat- 


tresses, for pump chain, for clothes 
lineand baby-carriage-wheelspokes; 
for woven wire farm fence and 
nails. 

Now Bethlehem mills are work- 
ing for the armed forces. From their 
swiftly-turning rolls come bullet- 
core steel by the thousands of tons 
for our fighting men—and mile up- 
on mile of rushing rods of steel to 
be di awn into wire for ships’ rigging 
and harbor-defense strand, for coast- 
defense communication systems and 
camouflage netting, and for scores 
of other war-time uses in the battle 
areas and on the home front. 


gETHLEHEW 
STEEL 


Hot steel for bullet cores speeding around 4 
“looping stand” in Bethlehem’s continuous mill 
Traveling at a top-speed of 1200 feet per minute, 
this steel rod rushes through the mill, is coiled 
onto take-up reels. Then, following quick bat 
critical inspection, the rod is further processed 
and hurried on its way to the bullet-core maker 
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Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








Iremd of Ansericam Busivsess 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


You will find that the coming tax law contains quite a bite; that it is far 
from being a vehicle for easing the burden on individuals or on business. 

In the case of individuals.....Keep these things in mind: 

1. Tax to be abated will be 75 per cent of the lower of 1942 or 1943 in- | 
come. That's in case of a tax above $50. So: If your 1943 income inclines to be 
lower than 1942 it may be wise to try to crowd any possible income into 1943. 

2. Unabated portion of 1942 or 1943 tax is payable half in March, 1944, and 
half in March, 1945. This means: You become only 75 per cent current in your tax 
at end of 1943, 87.5 per cent current at the end of 1944, fully current in 1945. 

3. Withholding at the 20 per cent rate is scheduled for July 1. That is 
after a withholding exemption. But: If your income takes more than a 20 per cent 
rate, or if you are self-employed, or if you have income of $100 or more from 
other than wages or salaries, in excess of a withholding exemption, you must 
make out a further income tax return on September 15 of this year. 

4. Your September 15 return will estimate 1943 income. March and June in- 
come tax payments will count as payments on 19435 tax liability. Then: On Septem- 
ber 15 you will estimate the balance of tax due on 1943 income, above install- 
ments paid in March and June, and above amounts withheld. The difference is to be 
paid in equal installments on September 15 and December 15, 1943. After that: 
In March, 1944, you file a final return on 1943 income, adjusting for mistakes. 

5. If the lower of your 1942 and 1943 incomes is not $20,000 greater than 
the income received in a base period year=--to be defined--you need not worry 
about a windfall provision. Otherwise: You face a special tax hurdle. 

And: Partnerships that had been corporations in the base period are affected 
by this windfall provision; are to get some form of relief. 


























In the case of employers.....These points are important: 

1. Withholding, scheduled to start July 1, will be modeled on Victory tax 
withholding; will be simplified by withholding tables to be supplied employers. 

2. Exempt from withholding will be income of farm labor, domestic servants, 
casual labor, members of armed forces. 

5. It is to be necessary to obtain from workers information about dependents 
and to supply to workers information concerning funds withheld. 

And: As an employer you probably will face new pressure for wage or salary 
raises, for added pay to offset the tax deductions, which will be sizable. Also: 
Treasury may force you to remit withholding revenue oftener than quarterly. 

All in all, the effect of coming new tax will be important. Its yield is 
expected to be $15,900,000,000 in year beginning July 1 against $13,000,000,000 
from existing income taxes. That's due: (1) to application of 1942 rates to the 
higher 1943 income, and (2) to windfall provisions of the new law. 














Best advice in present furore over price control is this..... 





<_ Do not jump to the conclusion that price controls are to be eased; that 

er ceilings are coming off retail prices; that rationing rules are to be let down. 

y coiled Further: Take with a big grain of salt the idea that retailers are to be al- 
a lowed to enjoy their little price inflation while others are controlled. The fact 
pon is that the trend must be toward firmer controls, not less firm controls. 


That is because there is dynamite in today's situation. It's because a 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


little private inflation is sought by everyone. And: If retailers now get theirs, 
the organized workers will demand some more for themselves. If workers get more, 
then farmers will want theirs. If farmers get theirs, workers will demand more. 

There is no top to:that kind of spiraling when money is as free and easy as 
it now is; when Government is pouring out $8,000,000,000 each month. 

So: The country can take its choice between a runaway price inflation and a 
disagreeable job of hitting on the head groups that demand special favors. 
Choice Roosevelt must make is that of being tougher and tougher. That's because 
what now is planned as a $338,000,000,000 war quickly could become a $500,000,- 
000,000 war or even a $1,000,000,000,000. It is about as simple as that. 

A point to remember is that no more than a few speculators ever reap real 
riches out of a wild inflation. Effort is to keep this inflation from going wild. 














Resulting outlook in the field of price control is this..... 
James Byrnes, as War Mobilizer, will exercise even more influence over price 
policy; will be just as firm in insisting upon stable price ceilings, or more so. 

Prentiss Brown's OPA may become simply an administrative agency. Yet: Pol- 
icy would be little different, would still call for an effort to impose price 
ceilings, would be just as unpopular with merchants and farmers. 

Harold Ickes might get more power over oil palicy. Chester Davis may gain 
a bigger voice in food price and rationing policy. Still: Neither could go along 
with the idea of a dose of inflation for their industries without expecting to 
face a counter demand for inflation from other groups, leading to disaster. 

Therefore: Don't expect themillenniumfor yourself or your industry if there 
is one more shake-up in the long series of shake-ups in official Washington. It 
is not in the cards. Further: It is still a toss-up whether this country can be 
successful in attempting to control a runaway inflation while refusing to tax 
the mass of consumer income more heavily. There is much playing with dynamite. 











In the more specific situations..... 

Cost of living: Rise of 1.5 per cent in March alone was a sharp rise. An of- 
ficial estimate is that living costs would rise 5 per cent a month if controls 
were removed; that they soon would be skyrocketing even more than that. 

Wages: Average of a l per cent rise in wages occurred in March. And: So 
closely attuned is the organized worker to living-cost influences that a strike 
outbreak has followed this first slight squeeze on real hourly worker income. 

Food prices: These prices are fairly stable at the moment; are no longer in 
a sharp rise. If food prices can be stabilized, wage demands may ease. 

Rents: Still tightly controlled. A rent-control breakdown is not likely. 

Subsidies: Congress continues hostile. Yet: RFC is ready to go ahead with 
subsidies designed to roll back the prices of meats and butter. Test of this pol- 
icy will come later when RFC funds run out. 

General prices: The rise of prices as a whole is gradual but persistent. 
And: Nearly all of the rise is in prices nlot under control. Controlled prices, so 
far as quotations go, are quite stable. Hidden price rises aren't measurable. 











To turn to some of the other developing situations..... 

Army size: No change in military demand for men as result of latest Roose- 
velt-Churchill meeting. The 1943 goal still is for 10,760,000 men in the Army 
and Navy. And: On this basis, industry must give up many workers in months ahead. 

Armament orders: Strong trend is toward expenditures for the operation and 
maintenance of the military establishment. Replacement demand is to grow as the 
war speeds up. Over-all volume of orders is unlikely to decline. 

Food conference: Nothing very startling to report. A permanent organization 
is to be created to study world food problems. 

Strikes: Unions are not satisfied with the fact that "real" take-home pay 
of workers in manufacturing industries is 42 per cent above 1939. That's after 
adjusting living-cost advance. New strike wave is intended to extend that again. 
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A total of 865 suppliers and sub-contractors contributed to the 
building of this tank. 407 were small manufacturers, 300 were 
medium-sized manufacturers, and only 158 would be considered 
large manufacturers. Many of Pullman-Standard’s sub-contrac- 
tors have also let sub-contracts. In one instance a medium-sized 
sub-contractor in turn drew on 300 suppliers and sub-contractors. 












Here’s a deadly example of what well-disciplined teamwork can achieve — 
a stirring proof that a sub-contracting relationship 
can be the basis of truly democratic co-operation 


Tough, merciless sluggers—these husky, 
vicious devils! Built to take it—outside. 
Built to keep everlastingly going—in- 
side. We know, for we build them—here 
at Pullman-Standard—with the able co- 
operation of 865 suppliers and sub-con- 
tractors, large and small. 


This smooth teamwork is the result of 


a great fleet of 30-ton tanks, 80% is 
passed along to those suppliers and sub- 
contractors. Pullman-Standard itself— 
for coordination, painstaking engineer- 
ing, exhaustive planning, manufacturing, 
assembly, rigid tests, and for assuming 
full responsibility for the tanks’ unfailing 
performance—retains the remaining 





tities of other war matériel; chosen 
because of particular fitness, long expe- 
rience, ample facilities, and “know-how.” 


Eager to give “all-out” aid to the na- 
tion’s war effort, Pullman-Standard 
opened its doors to all who sought to 
learn from its experience. Many came 
and still come—with the result that 


. engineering—of patient planning and 207, which in peer thon distributed for la thousands of ordnance items are pouring 
preparation. Even though Pullman- bor, overhead, services and Federal taxes. forth faster in many plants, because alert 
Standard’s plants could have built prac- Participating in that tank program are —s manufacturers recognized methods for 
3 tically the entire tank, yet was it clear 865 suppliers and sub-contractors, in 206 speeding production and adopted them. 
that many manufacturers working to- _ cities in 25 states—from a one-man shop 
ws gether in a huge co-operative effort, util- to a great industry employing 150,000 ° . 7 
izing investments already made, must workers—operating under 5432 contracts Core and heart of this teamwork is Pull- 
surely build tanks and other essential from Pullman-Standard. man-Standard’s 84 years of varied and 
. war matériel a great deal faster than a iz - fruitful experience. Here, truly, are the 
could any one plant alone. ; + endless resourcefulness of American indus- 
| Le a be Pag ong 7 and the ae gee be improve 
Standard has produc uge quantities 0 that are so characteristic o emocrac 
Combing highway and byway, city and — yowitzERr cAumaens, sneecee MORTARS, __ inspired to its ultimate best. 
hamlet, Pullman-Standard sought capa- BOMBS, SHELLS of various calibers and 
‘ ble, experienced team-mates for a vast sizes, parts for ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN . . “ 
share-the-work program; sought plants MOUNTS, AIR-CRAFT MAJOR SUB-ASSEMBLIES, We long for peace —for a return to the 
4. with management, men and facilities; FREIGHT CARS for the Army, Navy, and kindly relationships of neighbors, to 
4 sought and found them. Railroads, and NAVAL PATROL CRAFT. — things for seme happy living. 
: . o those joyous tasks we i Ww 
he _ Brains worked together, pooled expe- Pullman-Standard is itself a sub-con- and wen pee! ag ‘se wie ‘te 
nence to develop sound methods, to per- tractor—chosen to provide great quan- +s no atual Tt Nea 
fect tool designs, to synchronize produc- P ° ’ aan Ligeia erg 
a tion schedules. In many instances and conveniences of which we have not 
Pullman-Standard loaned supervision to The Pullman-Standard dreamed! Stirring proof that Democracy 
get the job going smoothly. And of every lommend, ind. have both Ce EE Sie oe OO ae 
’ dollar received by Pullman-Standard for op er BUY U.S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS 
7 ciency in production. 
Ne 
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PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois... Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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RUBBER BOOM IN AMAZON BASIN 


Vital Supply for U.S. in Return for Financing of Huge Development 


U.S. dollars are bringing another rub- 
ber boom to the Amazon Basin, but that 


area promises to supply only a tiny frac- 
tion of this country’s rubber needs. Still, it 
is an important fraction, for the synthetic 
rubber program desperately needs the nat- 
ural product to succeed, because no process 
yet developed can dispense entirely with 
natural rubber. 

This explains the vast organization and 
activities of the Rubber Development 
Corp., a subsidiary of Commerce Secretary 
Jesse Jones’s Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
Under Douglas Allen, as president, RDC 
is financing one of the biggest development 
projects in history, and plans to make over 
a territory almost as large as the United 
States in two short years. 

Into the jungles is being sent an army 
of rubber gatherers, recruited by the Brazil- 
SEMTA, at a cost of $100 a 


ian agency, 


__ Initor-Himerca Week. 


le Reg. 


comes from RDC. To 


is organiz- 


The 
support this army, the 
far-flung transportation system ex- 
000 miles up the Amazon River 
from the port of Belem. Over airways, 
waterways, rail lines and roads, supplies 
are being carried in and rubber is trickling 
out. With the cooperation of the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, Brazil is giving the 
Amazon region a large-scale public health 
system for the first time. 

Rubber yield. All this activity is ex- 
pected to produce only from 30,000 to 
40,000 tons this year. Rubber Admin- 
istrator William Jeffers estimates that he 
will get a total of 54,000 tons of crude 
rubber from all foreign sources this year 
and 74,000 tons next year. 

The Amazon Basin will be the largest 
but other trickles of rubber are 
from Ecuador, Peru, Colombia, 


person. money 
agency 
ing a 
tending 3 


source, 
coming 





Nae mats need te Aaid/ 


Three words tell the story of Teacher’s popu- 


larity. 


Made since 


1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Itd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S &® 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY © IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 





Connoisseurs of fine scotch know... 
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Bolivia, Venezuela, the Guianas, Centr 
America, Mexico and from the African Re 
public of Liberia. Haiti is expected to add 
to the supply next year from the Cryptos 
tegia plant. 

The sights of the Rubber Development 
Corp., right now, are directed solely toa 
wartime rubber supply, and there is littl 
concrete evidence that the Amazon’s mb 
ber boom will extend beyond the war, 
RDC agrees to buy, through 1946, all mb 
ber offered at a price approximating 4 
cents a pound, compared with a prewar 
price of 174 cents. Cost of delivering th 
rubber is estimated at 65 cents a pound, 
but may run higher. 

The war boom, however, 
these assets: 

Labor supply. By the end of 1948, the 
Brazilian Government hopes to have sent 
in 50,000 rubber gatherers to augment an 
equal number already in the Amazon. 

A jungle air line. Transport planes nov 
fly every other day from Miami, Fla, to 
Manaos in the heart of the jungles, field 
headquarters of the Rubber Development 
Corp. The jungle also has half a doze 
other airports. 


will leave 


A modern river transport system. Two 
large river steamers already are in service 
and more are on their way. In addition, 
a fleet of high-powered motorboats and 
gasoline-powered canoes is plying the hug 
river system 

A jungle railroad. The Madeira-Mamor 
railroad, near one of the Amazon’s heaé- 
waters, has been reconditioned to carr 
rubber around some rapids. 

Public health. Hospitals, floating disper- 
saries and health stations are beginning 
to dot the jungles from Belem to Boca é 
Accra, 3,000 miles away. 

Plantation rubber. The Inter-America 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, directed 
by Dr. Earl N. Bressman, also plans ! 
establish plantation rubber in the Hemis 
phere. Researches lead Dr. Bressman 
believe that rubber can be produced on 
small farms at around 10 cents a pout 
Fifteen governments are co-operating 
rubber-growing experiments, and _ projects 
are going forward in Costa Rica, Hail, 
Brazil, Honduras, and Mexico. 

If these experiments yield practical ® 
sults, RDC’s Amazon Basin developmet! 
might be a basis for permanent activity. 
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They work together better... 
because they can talk together 


Said the Patrol Plane to the Carrier: 


“Enemy raider sighted 


-- due North!” 


The streaking 
Reconnaissance plane 
Can't wait 

Until its wheels touch 
The lifting flat top 
To tell its news... 


While still 

Only a growing shape 

Over the horizon 

This homing eagle 

Calls to the mother ship . . . 
Summons its brother warbirds 
To the kill... 

By radio. 


In a matter of minutes 

The whole angry brood 
Will swarm down 

And polish off 

The fleeing cruiser that 










Just a few seconds before 
Was a threat 
To our bridge of ships... 


Seconds count 

In this thundering war 

Of time and teamwork . . . 

And seconds are saved 

By the radiotelephone. 

Today, modern radio equipment 
Designed and manufactured 

By I.T.&T. associate companies 
Is helping Uncle Sam's fighting forces 
Work together 

On land, sea, and in the air... 


Tomorrow, the broad experience 
Of L.T.&T. 

In the field of communications 
Will help men build 

A better world 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad S., New York, N.Y. 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 


i T T NM anufacturing Associate: 











“What's ahead for us when the 
shootin’s over?” 


Over their midnight lunches in war 
plants, thoughtful men are asking 
themselves this question. It con- 
cerns you, too: because widespread 
unemployment after the war would 
mean severe hardships to millions 
of American families. 

Seeing that these millions of 
workers get peacetime jobs — as 
well as the millions returning from 
the war—is a responsibility Indus- 
try is facing. Even though produc- 
tion is all-out for the war effort, 
manufacturers are laying plans to 
convert their factories quickly to 
making peacetime products. 

There is 


these peacetime products, too. Ma- 


bright promise for 
terials are being greatly improved 
to meet the exacting needs of the 
Under the 
Armco lab- 
oratories and mills are developing 


huge war program. 


forced draft of war, 


new sheet steels and improving the 


older ones. 





When victory comes, manufac- 
turers can use these war-proved 
steels to create products entirely 
new in design, products that will 
be stronger, lighter and far more 
attractive and efficient. Then they 
will be able to get from Armco 
much new information on im- 
proved sheet steels for their post- 
war products and equipment. The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 


1591 Curtis St., Middletown. Ohio. 


MODERN SHEET STEELS 
ARE SHAPING YOUR FUTURE 





THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 








_ People. 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Judge Fred M. Vinson is the coun. 
try’s new Director of Economie Stabiliza. 
tion. Judge Vinson brings to that job a 
broad knowledge of fiscal affairs and some 
with 


experience price-control 


For the last vear he has been serving a3 


problems 
Chief Judge of the emergency court es. 
tablished to consider price appeal cases 

In his new post. Judge Vinson assumes 


important administrative duties and ip. 
herits the thorny task of keeping the wage 
price and rationing 
agencies functioning 
harmoniously 


Judge 


predecessor. James F. 


\ imson s 


Byrnes. made stabili- 
zation policy and ad 
ministered it, too 
But. when he 
up to the post of 
Director of War 
Mobilization. he took 
his policy-making 


moved 





—-Acme 


JUDGE VINSON 


powers with him 
Judge Vinson’s activities, consequently 
will be subject to Mr. Byrnes’s directives 

Judge Vinson, bulky, friendly and ealn- 
ly energetic. came to Washineton from a 
Kentucky law office in 
three terms as a Democratic member of 
the House from Kentucky. He was beater 
in the Hoover landslide of 1928, but was 
During that tim 
he developed a flair and a love for the 


1922 and served 


elected again in 1930 


finance, served 
on the Ways and Means Committee and 
distinguished himself as an expert on taxes 

\ New Dealer from the start, Judge 
Vinson President Roosevelt on 
fiscal matters. In 1938. the President 
named him to the Circuit Court of Ap 
peals for the District of Columbia. He ac 
cepted his new war job at once and re 
signed from the bench to take it. 

Few House members have been so popu: 


problems of government 


advised 


lar with its membership as Judge Vinson 
When he left. the House gave him an ur 
usually demonstrative farewell, with eule 
gistic speeches from leaders of both parties 
So. in choosing Judge Vinson for the 
Economic Stabilization post, Mr. Roos: 
velt, as he did with Mr. Byrnes, selected 
a man removed from politics, but one who 
knows politics intimately from the inside 
Judge Vinson knows how. to deal with 
Congress in friendly fashion. With numer 
ous members of Congress heaping eriticis# 
upon the Office of Price Administration 
and other agencies under Judge Vinsons 
charge, that may prove important. 


Joseph B. Eastman, the Co-ordinator 
of Defense Transportation, 1s involved i 
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WHERE HAIRS ARE GROSSLY INACCURATE 


sit Cap _ : . 
»* ‘¢,, The super precision of America’s war weapons calls for tolerances measured 


in tens of thousandths and millionths of an inch. Temperature and humidity 
control is essential in gauge rooms! Metals shrink or expand beyond rigid 
specifications when temperatures change . . . specks of dust... even finger- 
prints caused by excessive humidity can bring about the rejection of many 
naviat compresson hours of fine craftsmanship. 


% 





Throughout all industries, Chrysler Airtemp atmospheric control and refrigeration equip- 
ment is playing a vital role. Precision assembly areas, zero welding, coolants for high-speed 
cutting, metal and material storage, product testing, food preservation, drinking fountains 
---all need the benefit of temperature control. 


Ways to whip production problems, eliminate waste, reduce rejects, improve plant efficiency 
+. are described in a new booklet ... Chrysler Airtemp At War. Send for your copy. 


id 
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I CHRYSLER AIRTEMP —= 
Dayton, Ohio 





Lens Grinding 


Link Trainer Precision Assembly 


Please send me, without obligation, 


CHRYSLER &AIRTEMP = 











AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION + DAYTON, OHIO ee 
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AMPCO CAS 8 B26 3-ORAAS 


Photo by U. S. Army 
Signal Corps 






In Ordnance AMPC0 Bronze 
Parts Give Added Strength 


You must have strength in an anti-aircraft gun carriage 
— strength to resist the shock of recoil, the rough treatment 
imposed by rugged terrain, the strenuous service of com- 
bat conditions. The equipment must not fail. 

The material for each part must be selected carefully 
to give the utmost in strength for this vital task of warding 
off death from the skies. 

That's why Ampco bronzes have been selected by so 
many ordnance manufacturers, for critical parts where 
strength and wear-resistance are vitally important. 

You find Ampco bronzes used in Army and Navy 
ordnance, in aircraft, in marine service — wherever there 
is need for an alloy that can “take it.” For your war work, 
where bronzes meeting Government specifications are 
used, there is a grade to meet your requirements and to 
deliver results that are creditable to you. 

Send for “Table of Bronze Specifications to Govern- 
ment Requirements” and data on Ampco Metal. Free on 
request. Write today. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT US-6 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


AMPCOG 
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through his 
hastman is in charge of 
work | has 
brought few complaints. But now there js 


troubles thet reccued him 
back door. Mr. 


‘ 


all transportation, and _ his 


a clamor over black-market gasoline orig. 
inating in an excessive issuance of gaso- 
line ration books to truck operators. His 
Office of Defense Transportation is trying 
to correct the situation. 

Meanwhile, Mr. 


along with his job of running the railroads, 


Eastman goes _ right 


the bus lines, pipe 
lines and inland wa. 
terways. A member 
of the Interstate 
Commerce Commis- 
sion since 1918, he js 
student of 
railroad problems, a 
close friend of most 
rail executives — de. 
spite divergent views 
on Government own- 


a close 


—Harris & Ewing 
JOSEPH EASTMAN 


ership—and an at- 
thority on transpor- 
tation in general. 

As a war co-ordinator, Mr. Eastman 
tries to let the transportation lines run 
their own show. But he keeps a close 
watch and occasionally steps in with or- 
ders or guidance on problems that can be 
more clearly analyzed from his over-all 
vantage point than from the offices of in- 
dividual executives. He says 
that, while wartime transportation is a 


transport 
serious problem, everything that needs 
moving is being moved. 

Mr. Eastman is in his early sixties, tall, 
handsomely white-haired, genial, an inter- 
esting conversationalist, much in demand 
for Washington dinner parties, although he 
dines out infrequently. He is one of Wash- 
ington’s most easily accessible top officials 
Most of his day is spent receiving callers, 
and then he gets down to work early in the 
evening. It makes a long day at the office, 
one that he likes to top off with a half- 
hour’s detective story reading before re- 
tiring 

Mr. Eastman was known as a radical in 
his younger days. For several years after 
his graduation from Amherst, he did set- 
tlement-house work in Boston and served 
as counsel for street railway unions in wage 
cases. He also was secretary of the Public 
Franchise League, which sought public 
ownership of public utilities. In that work 
and for years after, he was closely assoe: 
ated with the late liberal Justice Louis B 
Brandeis of the Supreme Court. Like Jus- 
tice Brandeis on the Court, Mr. Eastman 
was known on the ICC as a “great dis 
senter.” 

The transportation boss still believes 
public ownership of the railroads. But, he 
says, wartime is no time for that. Under 
war conditions, he thinks it would be m- 
possible to set up the right organization for 
operating the lines. As for after the war, he 
grins and says he has not looked that far 


ahead. 
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BY Y FRESH FOODS 10 our ricutine 








IDUEDUEDDS 


OUTPOSTS=—VIA FEDERAL 
REFRIGERATOR TRUCKS... 


@ Plowing keels of the United States Navy, breasting the storms of the 
North Atlantic, driving through warm southern seas, racing to remote 
outposts in our global network of fighting fronts, are convoying materiel 
and foods to every theater of operation manned by our men. 


To keep these foodstuffs rolling from farm and dockside to our fighting 
outposts— preserving it en route—delivering it table-fresh to field kitchens 
and mess halls is a tremendous, man-sized job. Special refrigerator trucks 
now are being employed by our Navy to transport perishable foods from 
ship holds to front line outposts with the minimum of delay. 


Aiding in this job of supplying our fighting men with the essentials of a 
healthful diet, Federal was called upon to furnish special refrigerator trucks, 
as illustrated above, for use by the Navy. Here again is still another reveal- 
ing example of Federal’s ability to produce the kind of job-tailored fitness in 
heavy duty truck designs which are now contributing to the day-by-day task 
of winning the war. Again we repeat: 
“Toss the Tough Jobs to Federal!” 


The Army ond Novy *'E’’ was 
owarded to Federal—"For 
Excellence in Wor Produc- 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. tion’’—building thousands of 
heoyy duty trucks for America’s 


Detroit ° Michigan \ Fight for Freedom 








Since 1910...Known in Every Country—Sold on Every Continent 





“The Yeas 
and Nays’ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Eprtor’s Norte: Brief letters of com. 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thox 
not intended for publication, and thoy 
with which writers desire to have onk 
| initials used, should be so marked. 


Way to Fight Strikes? 


Sir:—The past and current labor strike; 
have the nation in its greatest antiunio 
mood. An effective weapon of the unor- 
ganized majority is a flood of letters on its 
Congressmen which will change the source 


Fe | 


i 





oa. 
Make equipment last... 
keep it on the job 


Most of wartime industry's equip- 
ment today is moving mountains. 
In some cases, actual mountains 
of ore, slag or fuel; in others, such 
real obstacles as time, manpower 
and material shortages. And be- 
cause each laboring tool or ma- 
chine is difficult to replace, there 
is urgent need to prolong its life 
and keep it working. 

Certain rules for conserving 
heavy-duty equipment are univer- 
sal: Inspect and lubricate regu- 
larly .. . adjust and repair in time 
. .. operate at capacity, but don’t 
overload and precipitate shut- 
downs. Let the makers of material- 
handling gear help you, too. 


Speaking for Broderick & Bascom 
distributors, branches and fac- 
tories, we welcome the chance to 
make sure that you start with the 
right wire ropes and slings, in- 
stall them correctly, maintain 
their full efficiency. 

Our triple-shift output of Pre- 
formed Yellow Strand and other 
B & B products is channeled 
to both the fighting and the 
production fronts. The nation’s 
over-all Victory plan decides the 
distribution. You support that plan 
when you do more with your 
present wire ropes and cooperate 
in spreading the supply. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


B & B’s Army-Navy ‘’E’’ Flag, Three Times Won, Means that 








of their political fear from a unionized ni- 
nority to the public majority. This danger. 
ous challenge must be met some day; it 
can be met more successfully now than w- 
der a far greater apathy of peace later. 

Lincoln, Nebr. L. L. Hautisrew 


* * * 


WLB’s New Powers 

Following is an answer, received too 
late for inclusion in the symposium 
printed in the May 28 issue, to the 
question: “Do you think the action of 
the Office of Economic Stabilization in 
granting the War Labor Board limited 
authority to raise wages beyond limits 
of the ‘little steel’ formula will add to 
the threat of inflation? 

The answer is by Dr. Frank P. 
Graham, public member of the War 
Labor Board and president of the 
University of North Carolina. In the 
May 28 issue, a picture of Dr. Frank 
P. Graham inadvertently was printed 
beside an answer by Frank D. Gro 
ham, professor of economics at Prince- 
ton University, whose views on the 
subject differ widely from those of 
Dr. Graham. 

In my opinion, the decision of Economic 
Stabilization Director Byrnes of May 1? 
to restore to the War Labor Board some 
of the judicial ds 
cretion of which it 
was deprived by the 
“hold-the-line” exec 
utive order of Apt 
8, will have a stabi 
lizing rather than a 
inflationary effect. 
The record of tk 
Board submitted to 
the Senate on May 
10 showed 
sively that, even be 
fore the restrictions of the April 8 ordet 
the Board had made great strides towari 
stabilizing wages without affecting th 
price structure. 





—Harris & Ewing 
DR. GRAHAM 


Dr. Frank P. Grass 
Washington, D. C. 
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WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 


THAT OUR ENTIRE ENESGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 66 THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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The Sardine that went to Africa 


“I stooped over in the middle of the out a thousand and one vital materials now being 
(censored) desert and picked up the can used in foreign lands to fight the enemies of freedom. 
with your New England wrapper on it 
while en route to another escapade through 
which I have successfully defended my 
life’ writes Sgt. W. H. York of the U. S. 
Air Corps to a Maine packer, “‘and I can 
truthfully say it was the biggest surprise 
of the war as far as I am personally con- 
cerned. I knew you had a wide distribution 


of your sardines but I never thought you Next time you are asked to serve on a Civilian De- 
got them over here in the desert in the 


: fense job remember these are days when every one of 
Middle East.” us, men and women alike, must do our part. Next time 
you fret about taxes be thankful you live in a country 
where you can still work where you please and earn 
enough to pay your share of the fight for freedom. 
Next time you start to buy some purely selfish things, 
think twice and buy War Bonds or War Stamps instead. 


Next time you feel irritated over rationing of canned 
goods, gasoline, tires, food or other war essentials, 
remember Sergeant York and his thousands of fellow 
Americans (perhaps your own boy) fighting through- 
out the world. Next time your train is late or you 
can’t get just the reservation you want, stop and 
think what is behind these petty inconveniences. We 
railroad men know. 


The Sergeant would be further surprised if he could 
peek into the long lines of freight cars which the Boston 
and Maine is taking away from busy Northern New 
England factories and farms these days. He’d learn 
the address tags on a lot of food grown and packed here 
- longer read “‘The Corner Grocery in America,” but 

£1 route to our fighting forces.’ He’d learn, too, that 


Northern New England’s busy factories are turning BOSTON and MAINE RAI LROAD 


MMMEONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY =m 











Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill con- 
sidered, but did not decide upon, an 
executive commander to direct com- 
bined British and American land, sea 
and air operations in the European 
theater. When the choice of this com- 
mander is made, it probably will lie 
between U.S. General Marshall and 
British General Alexander. 


x*«* 


Any further operations in the Medi- 
terranean theater of war, particularly 
those west of Greece and Crete, will 
continue to be under the command of 
U.S. General Eisenhower. General 
Eisenhower's military standing rose 
very sharply with the complete defeat 
of the Germans in Tunisia. 


x * * 


Chances that President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill and Pre- 
mier Stalin will be able to get together 
for a meeting before the end of the 
war are much improved by Russia’s 
action in doing away with the Comin- 


tern organization. Stalin’s attitude | 


toward Britain and U.S. is changing 
perceptibly. 


x * * 


Prentiss Brown, as price and ration- 
ing administrator, is ready to aban- 
don the idea that he can both do a 
g00d job and make the American 
public happy. His present idea is that 
the public will have to get along with- 
out being happy about control over 
its consumption habits and the prices 
it must pay. 


x * * 


The British now admit that Ameri- 
can daylight precision bombing is far 
more effective than British night 
bombing. 


x ** 


Harold Ickes warned other officials 
regularly for more than a month that 
a crisis was approaching in the gas- 
oline supply situation in the East, but 
was unable to convince anybody that 
anything should be done about it un- 
til the storage tanks actually had gone 
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dry. Now officials are running in 
circles trying to improvise remedies. 


x * * 


Donald Nelson will find himself boxed 
in as a member of the President’s new 
Committee on War Mobilization. Mr. 
Nelson no longer will find it easy to 
speak as an individual who is trying 
to protect the interests of the civilian 
economy against the military. 


* 2 @ 


It is true that some inner-circle pro- 
moters of a fourth term are looking 
around for a vice-presidential candi- 
date other than Henry Wallace as the 
man they will favor on a 1944 ticket. 
This group apparently feels that the 
need is for a conservative, with next 
to no New Deal affiliations, as a run- 
ning mate for Mr. Roosevelt. 


x * * 


Mr. Byrnes was the liaison man who 
tipped off Congress leaders that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt would not veto the 
tax compromise finally worked out by 
House and Senate. It took word from 
the White House to cause Chairman 
Doughton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee to end his opposi- 
tion to as much as 75 per cent tax 
abatement. 


x *« * 


Military men who had been rather 
lukewarm now are becoming highly 
impressed by the results being ob- 
tained by bombing both in Germany 
and Italy. Former skeptics are begin- 
ning to wonder if, after all, it is not 
possible to bomb a nation out of war. 


x * 


As what amounts to an assistant Pres- 
ident, James Byrnes will be in a posi- 
tion to gain a reputation that could 
give him the vice-presidential nomi- 
nation in 1944. The South long has 
wanted representation on the national 
party ticket. 


xx 


President Roosevelt acted to create 
an Office of War Mobilization, with 
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broad power over war agencies, w 

it appeared that pressure from ret. 
merchant organizations was gettin 
strong enough to induce Congress 
break up the Office of Price Admini 
tration. OPA now becomes a mere ads 
ministrative agency with broad policy 
determined by a group at the White 
House. 










x ke 





Ben Cohen has had much influence 
On economic issues as a principal as. 
sistant to Mr. Byrnes. There is some 
question whether Mr. Cohen wil 
move into the Office of War Mobiliz 
tion as right-hand man to the Diree- 
tor, or whether he will remain in the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. 









x * 





There is nothing to the report that 
control of rationing policy will be 
shifted to the War Production Board 
Office of Civilian Requirements. 







xx* * 






Much of the coolness and questioning 
that grew out of the differences be 
tween the ideas of strategy that exist: 
ed between American and Brit 
military leaders evaporated duri 
the long conferences that were held ia 
Washington by the Americans and 
the British who accompanied Win- 
ston Churchill to Washington. 














x** * 





Intimations have reached American 
officials that the British would like to 
take over the distribution of food to 
be sent from the United States for te- 
lief of peoples expected to be liberat- 
ed by Allied invasion of Westem 
Europe. 


x* 


It would not be surprising if Pres- 
dent Roosevelt before long offes 
Claude Wickard an important assig 
ment that would take him to Eng 
land. More and more of the duté 
that normally would be performed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture are be 
ing taken over by Chester Davis # 
Food Administrator. 
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The smartest dog in the world 


Wrrve NEVER HEARD of a dog 
who actually did this, but... 

Our idea of the smartest pup in 
the world would be one who could 
carry his master’s cocktail invita- 
tions to neighbors’ homes. 

All he’d have to do would be to 
carry four red roses. trot up to the 


door and wag his tail. 

The neighbors—if they’re the 
kind of friends we think they are— 
would know this meant: “Come on 
over for cocktails—magnificent, 
soul-satisfying cocktails made with 
the world’s most glorious whiskey 
... Four Roses!” 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof ° Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., Louisville & Baltimore 
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Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill con- 
sidered, but did not decide upon, an 
executive commander to direct com- 
bined British and American land, sea 
and air operations in the European 
theater. When the choice of this com- 
mander is made, it probably will lie 
between U.S. General Marshall and 
British General Alexander. 


x** * 


Any further operations in the Medi- 
terranean theater of war, particularly 
those west of Greece and Crete, will 
continue to be under the command of 
U.S. General Eisenhower. General 
Eisenhower’s military standing rose 
very sharply with the complete defeat 
of the Germans in Tunisia. 


x * * 


Chances that President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill and Pre- 
mier Stalin will be able to get together 
for a meeting before the end of the 
war are much improved by Russia’s 
action in doing away with the Comin- 
tern organization. 
toward Britain and U.S. is changing 
perceptibly. 


x ** 


Prentiss Brown, as price and ration- 
ing administrator, is ready to aban- 
don the idea that he can both do a 
g00d job and make the American 
public happy. His present idea is that 
the public will have to get along with- 
out being happy about control over 
its consumption habits and the prices 
it must pay. 


x * * 


The British now admit that Ameri- 
can daylight precision bombing is far 
more effective than British night 
bombing. 


x * * 


Harold Ickes warned other officials 
regularly for more than a month that 
a crisis was approaching in the gas- 
oline supply situation in the East, but 
was unable to convince anybody that 
anything should be done about it un- 
til the storage tanks actually had gone 
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dry. Now officials are running in 
circles trying to improvise remedies. 


xk * 


Donald Nelson will find himself boxed 
in as a member of the President’s new 
Committee on War Mobilization. Mr. 
Nelson no longer will find it easy to 
speak as an individual who is trying 
to protect the interests of the civilian 
economy against the military. 


x * * 


It is true that some inner-circle pro- 
moters of a fourth term are looking 
around for a vice-presidential candi- 
date other than Henry Wallace as the 
man they will favor on a 1944 ticket. 
This group apparently feels that the 
need is for a conservative, with next 
to no New Deal affiliations, as a run- 
ning mate for Mr. Roosevelt. 
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Mr. Byrnes was the liaison man who 
tipped off Congress leaders that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt would not veto the 
tax compromise finally worked out by 
House and Senate. It took word from 
the White House to cause Chairman 
Doughton of the House Ways and 
Means Committee to end his opposi- 
tion to as much as 75 per cent tax 
abatement. 


x « * 


Military men who had been rather 
lukewarm now are becoming highly 
impressed by the results being ob- 
tained by bombing both in Germany 
and Italy. Former skeptics are begin- 
ning to wonder if, after all, it is not 
possible to bomb a nation out of war. 


x «tk 


As what amounts to an assistant Pres- 
ident, James Byrnes will be in a posi- 
tion to gain a reputation that could 
give him the vice-presidential nomi- 
nation in 1944. The South long has 
wanted representation on the national 
party ticket. 
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President Roosevelt acted to create 
an Office of War Mobilization, with 


broad power over war agencies, w 

it appeared that pressure from ret 
merchant organizations was getti 
strong enough to induce Congress 
break up the Office of Price Admini 
tration. OPA now becomes a mere ad-" 
ministrative agency with broad policy 
determined by a group at the White 
House. 
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Ben Cohen has had much influence 
On economic issues as a principal as- 
sistant to Mr. Byrnes. There is some 
question whether Mr. Cohen will 
move into the Office of War Mobilize 
tion as right-hand man to the Diree- 
tor, or whether he will remain in the 
Office of Economic Stabilization. 


x * * 


There is nothing to the report that 
control of rationing policy will be 
shifted to the War Production Board 
Office of Civilian Requirements. 


x* 


Much of the coolness and questioning 
that grew out of the differences be 
tween the ideas of strategy that exist 
ed between American and Briti 
military leaders evaporated duri 
the long conferences that were held if 
Washington by the Americans and 
the British who accompanied Win- 
ston Churchill to Washington. 
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Intimations have reached American 
officials that the British would like to 
take over the distribution of food to 
be sent from the United States for te- 
lief of peoples expected to be liberat- 
ed by Allied invasion of Westem 
Europe. 
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It would not be surprising if Pres- 
dent Roosevelt before long offes 
Claude Wickard an important assigt 
ment that would take him to Eng 
land. More and more of the duties 
that normally would be performed bj 
the Secretary of Agriculture are 
ing taken over by Chester Davis # 
Food Administrator. 
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The smartest dog in the world 


Wirve NEVER HEARD of a dog 
who actually did this, but... 

Our idea of the smartest pup in 
the world would be one who could 
carry his master’s cocktail invita- 
tions to neighbors’ homes. 

All he’d have to do would be to 
carry four red roses. trot up to the 


door and wag his tail. 

The neighbors—if they’re the 
kind of friends we think they are— 
would know this meant: “Come on 
over for cocktails—magnificent, 
soul-satisfving cocktails made with 
the world’s most glorious whiskey 


... Four Roses!” 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof « Frankfort Distilleries. Inc.. Louisville & Baltimore 
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by Uncle Sam 








For hungry fighting men, he’s turning out a cake “good as 
Mother used to make.” But Mother would be dumbfounded to 
see what he is using in place of her teaspoonful of liquid vanilla. 
Itis a tiny 5-grain tablet—containing either vanillin or ethyl vanillin 
and coumarin—one of many products developed and made by 
Uncle Sam to save precious weight and space in shipments to our 
armed forces overseas. 


As a result of this work by the Subsistence Research Laboratory 


of the Army’s Chicago Quartermaster Depot, fully 90 per cent of 


the weight and bulk of liquid vanilla extract has been saved, plus 
a saving of a// the alcohol used in the domestic liquid product. 


A package of 192 of these tablets is equal in flavor potency to a 
quart of liquid extract, yet it measures only 10 cubic inches (com- 
pared with 90 cubic inches for a quart of extract) and weighs only 


51 7 °.? Ps . » 
2/2 ounces (compared with 242 pounds for the liquid quart). 


The tablets dissolve readily in water or in the liquid portion of 


the Army cook’s recipe. They hav e become “regulation” for all 
the baking and other uses where this flavor 1s 
needed in preparation of food for our armed forces 


overseas, 


This is just one of the many war-born research de- 


that will be ours after victory is won. Monsanto 


velopments in fields not commonly associated with 
war—from which will come much of the progress A 
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